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The Polaroid Spectra System makes the 
pertect Christmas present. 

To begin with, it’s totally new. So you can 
be sure no one on your list has been given it at 
Christmas before. (Yourself included.) 

But more to the point, it produces instant 
pictures like you've never seen before. 
Pictures that are so sharp, so colorful and so 
lifelike we guarantee them. In writing? 

So this year, put the Spectra System at 
the top of your list. 
It will give new meaning to a picture- 


perfect holiday. 





PolaroidSpectraSystem 
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A better way 


to lease. 


equipped 1987 Buicks. Take advan- 


Introducing 
Buick's 
“Better 
Lease Now 
Program 

Right now is the right time to 
lease an exciting new Buick. 
GMAC is offering a new 48-month 


lease plan featuring remarkably 
low monthly payments on specially 








Monthly tel of payments: $10,512 
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$9319 Buick Century Custom Sedan 





tage of this special offer, and buckle 
up in a Buick Skylark Custom with 
lease payments of $199 a month; a 
Century Custom Sedan for $219 a 
month; a Regal for $229 a month 
a LeSabre Custom Sedan for $233 
a month; a Park Avenue for $339 a 
month; or Riviera for $349 a month 
You'd better act fast in leasing 
one of these handsome new 
Buicks, because this offer is good 
only through December 31 at par- 
ticipating dealers, Availability is lim- 
ited. Not all dealers will have all 


Buick Park Avenue 
Total of payments: $16,272 


$339 


Monthly 


$233 


Monthly 





Where better really matters. 


models. Your participating Buick 
dealer has complete details on the 
program and availability. Payments 
this low are just cause for celebra- 
tion. From Buick, where better 
really matters. 


Qualified customers must take Gelivery from 
dealer stock by December 31. Payments shown 
and $500 due at lease inception do not include 
fees, taxes and insurance. $500 initial payment 
for first month's payment and refundable secu- 
rity Geposit. Lessee responsible for excess ve 
wear, use and mileage penalty of 6 cents per 
mile over 60,000 miles. Lessee has the option to 
purchase vehicle for fair market value at lease 
end, except in Wisconsin. Lease is subject to 
approval by GMAC 





Buick LeSabre Custom Sedan 
Total of payments: $11,184 
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Painstaking preparation. Bold strokes. A mastery of 7 . 
expertise. Today, the business of investment becomes an art in >= 
the hands of a Travelers independent agent or broker. An 
experienced professional who blends innovative forms of 
insurance with timely investments: 

All to benefit your family, your business and your future. 

New forms of insurance like ExceLife™ Universal Life. 
Creative approaches to auto and home protection. A diversity of 
investment opportunities including IRA‘s, mutual fundsand 
annuities. Your Travelers agent can even help you manage your 
cash with an asset management account. And to help your 
business, there’s a broad spectrum of pension, disability, life, 
health and property-casualty plans. 

Backed by one of the strongest diversified financial 
institutions, The Travelers independent agent or broker can 
paint a bright financial picture for you. 

Have you looked under The Travelers Umbrella lately? 


Securities products are available through Travelers Equities Sales, Inc 





ThelIravelers| 


The Travelers Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 06183 
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COVER: A speculator’s insider-trading 48 
rip-off becomes Wall Street’s Watergate 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


An enormous scandal is spreading at the core of America’s 


financial community, touching some of the biggest moneymen 

in the country. At the center is a shadowy figure that few people 
had heard of until last week: Ivan Boesky. His revelations are 
leading to trading-room panic and calls for curbs on corporate 
takeovers and the securities industry. See ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 
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NATION: In the White House, 


floundering and finger-pointing over Iran 


As Reagan and his aides try to justify themselves, the 


Administration turns into a Tower of Babel full of conflicting 


and contradictory statements. The President stands by his 


policy but rules out further weapons shipments. » How Israel 


became a partner in the secret approach to Iran. » Chief of 


Staff Donald Regan has become a lightning rod for criticism. 


18 











NATIVE SONS: Inner-city black males 
are America’s newest lost generation 


A large segment of the country’s black youth seem trapped ina 

cycle of poverty and despair, inhabiting a world where fathering 
children out of wedlock and committing crimes are often seen as 
rites of passage. Richard Wright wrote of such disaffected young 
men in his 1940 novel, Native Son. Today new attention is being 


paid to the plight of ghetto youths. See NATION. 


34 


World 

Reports of the death of 
North Korea’s Kim II 
Sung prove exaggerated 
> Philippine President 
Aquino fires her 
defense minister 


67 

Sexes 

Women who have sex 
with a man at least 
once a week, studies 
suggest, are more likely 
to have a healthy 
reproductive system. 


60 
Video 


Twenty-three years af- 
ter the Kennedy assas- 
sination, Showtime airs 
a riveting courtroom 
drama, the U.S. v. Lee 
Harvey Oswald. 


80 
Art 


The genius, not the 
madness, of Van 
Gogh's last months 
informs a stunning 
exhibit. » Sold! Auc- 
tion history is made. 


26 | 
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Science 

Astronomers find a pair 
of superdense stars so 
close together they 
could fit between the 
earth and the moon 
with room to spare. 


85 

Sport 

This year Jim McMa- 
hon’s sore shoulder and 
the Chicago Bears’ soft 
stomp both sound like 
somebody walking 
around in wet shoes. 


64 
Medicine 


Millions of Americans 
are not aware that 
they could have silent 
ischemia, a painless 
but potentially deadly 
heart disorder. 


86 
Press 


Cartoonist Gary Larson 
captivates millions of 
newspaper readers with 
his absurdist, some- 
times sinister view of 
animals and humans. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


ach week TIME brings readers sto- 
E ries and pictures of major news 
events, but our editors also strive to 
present the quieter, more slowly devel- 
oping trends and realities that affect 
our world. The plight of young black 
men in America is one such undercur- 
rent, and in this issue we explore the 
subject at greater than usual length. 

Some of these youths have already 
fathered a new generation of depen- 
dent, disadvantaged children. Most re- 
porting on ghettos and the poverty cy- 
cle, noted Chicago Bureau Chief Jack 
White, has concentrated on teenage 
mothers and the children they were 
raising, to the exclusion of the men who 
were the fathers. White was convinced that the story of these 
young men needed to be told. To put their plight in context, 
White spoke with a dozen scholars who have studied the under 
class and drew on his own firsthand knowledge as well: “Some of 
the guys I went to high school with are in jail now. Some have 
been strung out on drugs. Some have been killed. It is all the more 
depressing because many others have joined the growing class of 
black professionals who enjoy unprecedented opportunities in 
America. Every time I see one of the fellows who got left behind, 
I think that there but for the grace of God go I.” 

Exploring blighted U.S. neighborhoods, especially in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, posed both physical and emotional chal- 











Writer Lamar and Reporter-Researchers Park, Ellis 


* lenges for our correspondents. Notes 
= Los Angeles-based Jon Hull: “For 
& trespassers armed with only pen and 
paper, the scrutiny of the resident 
youth gang can be nearly unbearable. I 
passed through a gauntlet of youths 
with a pounding heart.” His apprehen- 
sion soon gave way to sadness. “While 
most Americans make a point of 
avoiding the bad side of town, those 
within dream of one day escaping. My 
depressing conclusion was that few 
will succeed.” 

Staff Writer Jacob V. Lamar Jr., 
who wrote the story and was assisted 
by Reporter-Researchers David Ellis 
and Jeannie Park, says the subject had 
particular significance for him. “I was reminded that I was for- 
tunate to grow up in a two-parent home and have access to a 
good education,”” notes Lamar, who joined TIME 3% years ago 
after graduating from Harvard with a major in history and liter- 
ature. Lamar credits one of his professors, Child Psychiatrist 
and Author Robert Coles, with awakening his interest in social 
issues. Then he adds, “I don’t know a black person who is not 
concerned about the widening gap between middle-class blacks 
and those entrenched in the ghettos.” 


— 
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Wien you use Express Mail’ service for your overnight deliv- 
eries, you're not just getting the best price around—you're getting 
our best SErvice VET. pases : 

Our overnight re- (“9 
liability has climbed to 
a record high of over 
97%. When we say 
overnight, we mean 
overnight. 

And when we say 
convenient, we mean 
we give you more 
drop-off points than 
anyone else. 

Best of all, we de- 
liver our 2-Pound Pak 
for just $10.75; up to 
5 pounds for just 
$12.85. That’s a frac- 
tion of what most 
others charge. In fact, 
Express Mail service 
isn't just a deal. 

It’s a steal. 


EXPRESS MAIL 





‘THE BEST PACKAGE DEALS 
YOU CAN GEL. 





If you like to run against the wind... 











An Audi driver seldom worries about which way the 
wind is blowing. 







It isn't that an Audi isn't susceptible to 
the wind. Like all cars, Audis have to deal with head winds 
tail winds and crosswinds alike. 






But, unlike most cars, the Audi 5000S has been engineered 
to offer as little resistance to the wind as possible 





Which puts the owners of the 5000S in a rather enviable 
position. The car they bought for its good looks just happens 
to be one of the most aerodynamically efficient luxury 
sedans in the world 
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at See § Hing fast to the Audi philosophy of “challenging 
2 ni test conformity, the engineers at Audi were able to fashion an 
a es To automobile with the incredibly low drag coefficient of 0.32. 
Re | foct, virtua y everything about an Audi is designed to 
reduce drag. From its flush-mounted windows to its aero- 
dynamically correct alloy wheels, the Audi's shape, even 
though it's been brazenly copied, still not only runs against 


trae 





the wind, but also outsmarts it. 


Couple that shape with front-wheel drive (which Audi 
pioneered over half a century ago) and our optional 
Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) and the result is a car that 
handles responsively. Stops precisely. And slips through 
the wind quietly. 


If you're now in the process of deciding which German 
performance sedan best suits you— the Mercedes, BMW 
or Audi—we urge you to test drive on Audi 5000S. 





And experience for yourself the feeling of running 
against the wind 






All Audis have a 6-year lim anty against rust perforation And a 3-yeor. 





ee re Alek toe a a c 
virtually everything else. (See your dealer tc 


¥ perform and excite. They re designed to endt 


50,000-mile limited warranty on 


etails.) Audts not anh 


Youre ready for an Audi. 











NOW YOU CAN GET 


YOUR MONDAY MORNING GAME PLAN ON SUNDAY. 


In the hectic world of 
megamergers, corporate raiders, 
and changing tax laws, you have 
to make plans and move quickly. 
Or risk financial injury. 

To help with your game plan 
is ABC's new Sunday business 
program, “BUSINESS WORLD” 
with Sander Vanocur. Not only is 
it the first business program on 
network television, but it’s got 
the full clout and resources of 


ABC News behind it. 

Every Sunday, you'll watch 
the behind-the-scenes moves of 
business shapers like Carl Icahn, 
Secretary of the Treasury James 
Baker, and T: Boone Pickens. 


You'll see your views challenged by 


chairmen and corporate officers, 
as well as by financial analysts and 
consultants. 

BUSINESS WORLD has 
stock advice, shop talk, and the 


savvy and technology to help 
you fathom the business events 
of the week. 

Monday is going to be the 
start of a big week. We're giving 
you the chance to get a jump on it. 


On Sunday. 
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WORLD 
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High-Tech Market 


To the Editors: 

Your cover about the computerization 
of Wall Street [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, 
Nov. 10] asks, “Is It Good for America?” 
The issues raised by the speed of transac- 
tions on Wall Street will affect the U.S. 
first. Ultimately, this phenomenon will 
touch all nations. More appropriately, we 
should ask, “Is it good for the earth?” 








Janet V. Kelbley | 


Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif. 


is it Good for 
America? 


~s 





Did you hear, as I did, the cries of horror 
rising from the American business com- 
munity when it read Joseph Schmuckler’s 
statement, “God, this is exciting . . . It’s so 
much fun.” The sale of 685,000 shares of 
stock in 500 different companies for a to- 
tal of $31.2 million may be only “excit- 
ing” figures to Mr. Schmuckler. To an in- 
vestor, this trading may represent a major 
loss or gain. It may mean the success or 
failure of a company. It may represent 
employment or unemployment. It is 
frightening to have such uncaring people 
in positions of power. 

Robert Jones 

Executive Vice President 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce 
Pittsburg, Calif. 


I was stunned by the immense 
amount of money controlled by a few in- 
dividuals who deal with millions of dollars 
as if they were pennies. So much depends 
on the present computerized system that I 
wonder what will happen if the system 
crashes, and the memory is lost. 

Siegfried M. Musser 
Berkeley 


Battling AIDS 


You report that a National Academy 
of Sciences panel has recommended the 
Government spend a billion dollars on 
AIDS research and another billion dollars 
on education to ward offa potentially cata- 
strophic epidemic [NATION, Nov. 10]. I 

| agree with spending money for research 











Letters 


but not for education, which will simply 
urge the use of condoms. A better, cheaper 
way to teach this lesson is to allow the con- 
dom makers to advertise on TV and in the 
press. Advertising can communicate mes- 
sages better than education ever will. 
Chris Shaw 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


Since the only way to prevent AIDS is 
to curtail its transmission from one person 
to another, we should encourage people 
who are about to have sex with a new 
partner to have a blood test first. Let’s just 
call it part of getting to know you in this 
modern age. We should accept this proce- 
dure just as we do birth control, abortion 
and vaccine. More important, let us have 
our children consider blood tests a matter 
of good social behavior. 

John F. Cockerill 
Ardsley, N.Y. 


You portray the Roman Catholic 
Church as obstructionist in the battle 
against AIDS because the church prohibits 
the use of condoms. This is absurd. The 
church’s moral teachings on sexual be- 
havior form the first line of defense 
against the ravages of promiscuity. Let 
the fight against AIDS stress the time- 
honored norms of chastity. Then sexual 
expression will be a joyous celebration of 
life instead of a macabre dance of death. 

George E. Knab 
Oakland 





Squabble in Manila 


Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile’s 
attitude toward President Corazon 
Aquino [WORLD, Nov. 10] is downright 
insolent. He turned against former Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos not out of altru- 
ism but for selfish reasons: fear for his 
own life and a desire for personal aggran- 
dizement. Enrile should not forget that 
many Filipinos question his integrity. He 
would be wise to redeem himself and not 
start to sound like another Marcos. 

Sonia D. Pacis 
Montebello, Calif. 


Enrile is correct in seeing that negoti- 
ation with the Communists without mili- 
tary pressure allows the insurgents time to 
rebuild and strengthen their position. Few 
Americans have had the experience of 
having someone with an automatic weap- 
on on the doorstep demanding food, a sit- 
uation that occurs regularly in remote 
towns outside Manila. In areas not con- 
sidered Communist controlled, the towns- 


| folk have no military support, and the lo- 


cal police are not equipped to help. 

While the voters did not elect the 
Aquino-Enrile coalition that Enrile 
claims, neither did they elect Aquino as a 
replacement for Marcos. Filipinos be- 
lieved, and still do, that she sincerely felt a 
democratic society would better their lot. 

Stephen Wessner-Anderson 
Sacramento 














Pork-Barrel Weapons 


You may be right in chastising Con- 
gressmen for pork-barreling Air Force 
jet-fighter contracts [NATION, Nov. 10]. 
But to award handgun contracts to an 
Italian company is insane. Soon tanks, 
guns and jet fighters will be supplied by 
foreign manufacturers. I am outraged. 

William R. Sibbett 
Alameda, Calif. 


As an Officer in the U.S. Army during 
World War II, I wore my trusty Colt .45 
pistol religiously in combat. To my knowl- 
edge, few officers fired their handguns 
once during those days, let alone 8,000 
rounds, It is ridiculous to use this capacity 
as our criterion for selecting a pistol. 

Jolly Batcheller 
Claremont, Calif. 


Praying Together 

I was shocked to read that Funda- 
mentalist Preacher Carl McIntire called 
the prayer gathering of religious leaders 
in Assisi the “greatest single abomination 
in church history” [RELIGION, Nov. 10]. 
McIntire’s comments reaffirm my belief 
that certain sects that call themselves 
Christian are anything but Christian. In- 
stead, they perpetuate attitudes based on 
hatred and ignorance, which divide peo- 
ple and create disharmony. Christ would 

have rejoiced at the Assisi gathering. 
Valery Fischer 
Rochester 


Jobs or Scholarship 

In his report on the undergraduate 
experience in America [EDUCATION, 
Nov. 10], Carnegie Foundation President 
Ernest L. Boyer cites real problems but of- 
fers unreal solutions. He ignores the fact 
that students need jobs after graduation. 
Humanities majors do not get jobs as easi- 
ly as those who study business. If a stu- 
dent’s undergraduate degree does not 
make him instantly attractive to employ- 
ers, then the student needs to continue his 
studies. Graduate school not only is time 
consuming but can be prohibitively ex- 
pensive. Asa college senior, I believe gen- 
eral education will find relatively few dev- 
otees among students until humanities 
majors get more jobs or graduate pro- 
grams become more accessible. We would 
all like to be erudite but not at the risk of 

losing out in the job market. 
Theodore Allegaert 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Boyer is right. It would be excellent 
for students to study some sort of core cur- 
riculum, including a yearlong writing 
class, to help them deal with today’s mor- 
al and social issues. As a mechanical- 
engineering student, I find Boyer’s list of 
proposed core-curriculum subjects for 
achieving this noble education fairly com- 
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We just deleted 
the competition. 





AutoSpell 





Finds spelling errors anywhere “Remembers” the mistakes A built-in 75,000 word 
on the page. if there are several you make most often and displays dictionary beeps when you 
it finds them too! the correct spelling in seconds! musspell or mistype 2 word. 


™ 
WordEraser 





Looks up correct spelling of 
Lifts off an entire word at a touch any word in the Spell-Right IN" Press to lift off mistakes 
Touch twice for two. electronic dictionary one character at a time 


Introducing the Smith Corona XD 8000. Nobody has a 
portable with a correction system this advanced. Nobody. 





The other guys just can’t touch our buttons exclusive cartridge system that grows with you. One optional car- 
The XD 8000's correction system with Word-Rignt™ tridge can handle either a 16k editable memory or 2500 person- 
AutoSpell is so advanced, it can catch, find, and correct alized words (medical terms or foreign words, for example) 
spelling errors in 75,000 words. SO ue eet ees wins There's even an Address Merge car- 
Typos too! Anywhere on the page i \ 1 tridge available for mass mailings. 
But that’s not all. This pow- The XD 8000, with the 
erful typewriter is packed with ) world’s most advanced correc- 
features that make letter- ws tion system 
perfect pages 2 given. Nobody's this buttoned up. 
And the XD 8000 has an Nobody, 








= SMITH 
TIME SMITH 
WERE WRITING THE FUTURE. 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 





How to feel important 
in a world of depersonalized 
financial services. 





Some customers are uncomfortable 
with the fact that computers have 
taken over some of the routine work 
in banking and finance. 

Instead of smiling at a teller who 
greets them by name and takes 
their deposits by hand, many peo- 
ple now face a machine that prints 
hello on an electronic screen, 
while at the same time asking for 
their identification cards and 
“personal” codes. 


Some people view this as dehu- 
manization, as the reduction of the 
person into a number. 

Other people love the flexibility 
they get from computers such as 
the 24 hour banking machine. (Try 


finding that smiling teller at 4 a.m., 


when you need cash to get an 
early start on vacation traffic.) 
The fact is, computers are per- 
mitting financial institutions to 
provide greater reliability and effi- 
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ciency of service to their customers 
while at the same time reducing 
their costs. 

Even people who don’t like com- 
puters will admit that computers 
perform complex mathematical 
work more quickly and more accu- 
rately than people. That speed and 
accuracy translates into greater 
customer convenience. So that, for 
example, people can instantly find 
out their balance, or determine 





whether deposits or checks have 
cleared their accounts. 

What's more, when computers 
perform routine tasks, they free 
people to concentrate on their cus- 
tomers’ special needs and problems. 

And when a financial institution 
is so efficient it can reduce its oper- 
ating costs, and increase its prof- 
itability, its customers may benefit 
by receiving the highest possible 
interest rates on savings and the 
lowest possible costs of loans. 

The question is, what makes 
you feel more important? Instant 
access to your money or to a line of 
credit? Better banking efficiency? 
More favorable interest rates? Or a 
smiling teller? 

The members of The Foundation 
for Savings Institutions would like 
you to know that they (and their 
computers) are committed to serv- 
ing the needs of the individual, as 
well as of business. That they are 
continuing their tradition as finan- 
cial institutions for people like 
you, while creating new products 
and services to meet your new and 
changing needs. 

For savings institutions know 
their futures depend on the very im- 
portant people who make savings 
institutions their first choice for 
financial growth. 

People like you. 





The Foundation for 
Savings Institutions 
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This advertisement was brought 
to you by the members of The 
Foundation in your area: 


American Charter FS&L, Lincoln NE 
Arlington Hgts. FS&L, Arlingt’n Hgts. IL 
Bank Western FSB, Denver CO 
Beardstown S&L, Beardstown IL 

Bell Federal S&L, Chicago IL 

Capitol Fed. B. for S., Chicago IL 
Capitol Federal S&L, Denver CO 
Cardunal S&L, West Dundee IL 
Centennial S&L, Durango CO 

Century S&L, Trinidad CO 

Citizens S&L, East Alton IL 

Clover Leaf S&L, Edwardsville IL 
Commercial Federal S&L, Omaha NE 
Commercial FS, Denver CO 
Conservative Savings Bank, Omaha NE 
Cragin Federal S&L, Chicago IL 

Deka S&L, Delta CO 

Dolton-Riverdale S&L, Dolton IL 
Equitable Federal S&L, Fremont NE 
First Bank, FSB, Huron SD 

First Federal S&L, Barrington IL 

First Federal S&L, Des Plaines IL 

First Federal S&L, East Alton IL 

First Federal S&L, Elgin IL 
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Marion County S&L, Salem IL 
Metropolitan Fed. B., FSB, Fargo ND 
Mid-America Fed. S&L, Clarendon Hills IL 
Midwest Fed. Savings Bank, Minot ND 
Midwest Home S&L, Belleville IL 
Midwestern Savings Assn., Macomb IL 
Morgan County FS&L, Ft. Morgan CO 
New Athens S&L, New Athens IL 
Northwestern Federal S&L, Fargo ND 
Norwood Federal S&L, Chicago IL 
Peerless Federal S&L, Chicago IL 
Republic Savings Bank, South Beloit IL 
San Luis Valley FS&L, Alamosa CO 
Savings of America, Elmhurst IL 
Sidney Federal S&L, Sidney NE 
Silverado Banking, Denver CO 

St. Paul Fed. Savings Bank, Chicago IL 
Standard Federal S&L, Chicago IL 
Sterling Federal S&L, Sterling IL 
Sweetwater FS&L, Rock Springs WY 
Talman Home FS&L, Chicago IL 
Tecumseh Bidng. & LA, Tecumseh NE 
Trenton S&L, Trenton IL 

Unified Savings Bank, Hillsboro IL 
Union Federal S&L, Kewanee IL 
United S&L, Springfield IL 
Washington S&L, Chicago IL 

Wood River S&L, Wood River IL 
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If you'd like a free guide to the new 
world of financial services, write 
to: The Foundation for Savings 
Institutions, 1522 “K” St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20005. 
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plete. However, he neglects the hard sci- 

ences—chemistry, physics and math— 

which expose students to useful patterns 
of thinking just as the humanities do. 

Eric S. De Vries 

Berkeley 








Reporter's Complaint 

You were accurate when you reported 
that I found myself handling “minor sto- 
ries” after I sold my book Lisa H. to a 
publisher other than Times Books, which 
was the publishing subsidiary of my em- 
ployer, the New York Times [PRESS, Oct. 
20). But reporting that fact without ex- 
plaining it is somewhat misleading. I sold 
the book to Harper & Row only after vol- 
untarily first offering it exclusively to 
Times executives. I was told that if the 
Times wanted it, the newspaper would bid 
for the book in the open market with oth- 
er publishers. 

When I did as I was told, Times Exec- 
utive Editor A.M. Rosenthal first ordered 
me to stop the auction his own executives 
had authorized, then refused to meet with 
me, then stopped speaking to me. He did 
this even though Times Books was a will- 
ing participant in the bidding for my 
book. Five years later, Rosenthal still re- 
fuses to speak to me. 

Richard Severo 
Newburgh, N_Y. 





Imported Technology 

Your article on the volume of high- 
tech imports into the U.S. [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, Nov. 3] quoted a comment by a 
California executive: “Quite often our 
Japanese suppliers are more aggressive 
on price, better on quality and more flexi- 
ble in doing business than many Ameri- 
can suppliers.” I have just resettled in the 
U.S. after 34 years in Europe with a ma- 
jor U.S. multinational company. Since my 
return, I have noted the decline in quali- 
ty-price relationships in areas like shoes 
and other manufactured goods. The same 
deficiency exists in the services industry. 
My instructions for forwarding newspa- 
per and magazine subscriptions were uni- 
formly ignored. I was staggered to find 
that a major airline did not live up to its 
newspaper ad. If inferior quality and poor 
performance carry over to America’s ex- 
port activities, the response from prospec- 
tive customers abroad will be a “No 
thanks.” In most areas, the US. is no 
longer the exclusive source of supply, and 
Americans do not have the clout they did 
in the postwar period. 





Peter Danos 

Business and Government Consultant 
on Intercultural Matters 

Arlington, Va. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME. Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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American Scene 





In Wisconsin: Rekindling a Magic Spirit 


ppleton, Wis.. 

heart of Middle America, as home- 
spun and unpretentious as bread pudding 
or apple pie. Like other such cities, it has 
collected some singular claims to fame 
Appleton, residents like to note, is the 
home of Lawrence University. It nurtured 
Novelist Edna Ferber and Senator Joe 
McCarthy. It also boasts the first house in 
the nation to light up with hydroelectric 
power. But what an outsider finds chiefly 
remarkable about Appleton is the ordi- 





nariness that spreads over the place like 
the warm October sunshine 
Appleton’s leading citizens are the 


sort of folks one expects to bump into at ¢ 








Sa midsize city in the | William Monroe managed to groan. gri- 


mace and hiccup his way into a trance. In 
the process, he took on an uncanny resem- 
blance to Rock Singer Elton John. In front 
of Monroe was a black-draped table laden 
with miscellaneous memorabilia: a manila 
envelope containing a letter from Arthur 
Conan Doyle, two pairs of handcuffs, a se- 
lection of lockpicks. a yellowed photo- 
graph. Monroe's task: to contact, on the 
60th anniversary of his death, the ghost of 
Harry Houdini, master escapologist, pres- 
tidigitator and Appleton’s most celebrated 
son. While Monroe writhed and jerked. it 
must be noted, a block away the sign out- 
side the Valley Bank effortlessly blinked 





Houdini fans search for the Master in the spirit world during the séance in Appleton 


bridge party, a church service, a Rotary 
Club meeting. They are not the kind of 
people likely to show up for, say, a séance 
Yet, on Oct. 31, the night souls of the dead 
are said to roam the earth. that is just 
where a visitor found the chairman of 
Lawrence University’s psychology de- 
partment, the president of a local con- 
struction company. the CEO of a large pa- 
per company, the executive director of the 
county’s Outagamie Museum, the city’s 
director of planning and developr 
and about 200 of their friends, neighbors 
and out-of-town guests 

Under other circumstances, the va- 
cant downtown storefront where the 
séance was held might have managed a 
sedate sort of spookiness. But any poten- 
tial eeriness was quickly overwhelmed 
by the mob of cheerful 
ping wine, munching on cheese and 
zounds—even joking. “I see his shoes, 
giggled one onlooker, peering at the floor 
as the medium began his performance 
“But where are his feet?” 

Ignoring such distractions 





Appletonians, sip- 








Medium 
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out the message: WELCOME HOME HARRY 
HOUDINI HAPPY HALLOWEEN 

To surprise the séance 
flopped. No handcuffs opened. No lights 
dimmed. No furniture levitated. No un- 
earthly dust blew through the room. What 


no one’s 


is more, the Houdini contacted by Mon- 
roe bungled the answers to questions 
posed by members of the inner circle 


What was your favorite dessert?” Marie 
Blood, the great magician’s niece, wanted 


to know. “Strawberry.” gasped Monroe 

Wrong.” chided Mrs. Blood, who trav- 
eled all the way from Pinehurst. N.C., for 
the occasion. “It was bread pudding,” she 
informed the audience, “with Bing cher- 


gc 
ries on lop 

Bread pudding. That's abou 
as Appleton. Wis. This lack of sophistica- 
tion may be why some historians insist 
that the great Houdini v n in Buda- 
pest. Still Houdini alway he was 
born in Appleton. observes Outagamie 
Museum Curator Mary Mergy, and that’s 
what she likes to believe “It adds.” she 
a little zest to life 


tas exotic 








says 








Whether he was born in Appleton or 
not, Houdini did spend the first nine years 
of his life there. His real name was Ehrich 
Weiss. and he was the son of Appleton’s 
first Reform rabbi, a Hungarian immi- 
grant. Everyone in Appleton has heard 
about young Ehrich Weiss and how the 
night clerk at the Waverly Hotel taught 
him his first rope trick. Gus Zuehlke, to- 
day the chairman of Valley Bancorpora- 
tion, remembers listening to his father 
spin tales about young Ehrich’s daring es- 
capes from the Fox River, which mean- 
ders its way right through the heart of 
town, “My father used to help him,” as- 
serts Zuchlke, and who's to say whether 
or not such stories are true? 





oa youngster growing up in the 1870s, 

Appleton was probably a pretty inter- 
esting place. “Wisconsin had so many cir- 
cuses back then.” observes Oscar Boldt, 
president of the Boldt Holding Corp., 
“and when they unloaded the elephants, 
there was excitement, real excitement, 
the sort of excitement you could feed off 
for months.” Today some kids in Apple- 
ton still feed off the excitement evoked by 
name Houdini. Thirteen-year-old Bill 
Brehm, an aspiring magician, is one of 
them. “I'd like to know how he did some 
of his tricks.” confides Brehm, who has 
started practicing Houdini-inspired 
handcuff escapes. “Like when he was 
handcuffed and got into a box and was 
thrown over the side of a bridge into a riv- 
er. How did he get out? He was just an 
amazing person. Anyone who Is a magi- 
cian and dies on Halloween has got to be 
amazing.” 

“Houdir reflects Dr. Thomas 
Loescher, Appleton’s chief emergency- 
room physician, “was probably the great- 
est magician who ever lived: the drama, 
the presentation, the superb physical abil- 
ity, the personality. I've always felt proud 
he was from Appleton. It's living in re- 
flected glory. I guess.” It wasn't until 1985 
that the city finally got around to honor- 
ing its most celebrated citizen, dedicaung 
its new downtown plaza in his honor. The 
house where the Weiss family used to live 
stood just to one side, notes William A 
Brehm Jr., a card-carrying magician who 
is also the city’s director of planning and 
development. “Our plaza,” beams Brehm 
young Bill’s father, “is really Houdini’s 
backyard. It's where he was stringing up 
clotheslines to practice as an acrobat.” 

The plaza’s most striking feature is a 
large abstract sculpture that sits atop a 
raised brick platform as though it were on 
a stage. The piece bears the title of one of 
Houdini’s most famous tricks: Metamor- 
phosis. Re-enacted time after time, the 
routine by now is familiar. The magician’s 
assistant is handcuffed and placed in a 
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sack, which is tied and put into a trunk. 
The trunk is in turn secured with locks 
and chains. The magician, standing atop 
the trunk, briefly raises a curtain. Abraca- 
dabra. Suddenly, the magician’s assistant 
stands in the place of the magician—and 
when the trunk is unlocked, it is the magi- 
cian who pops out of the sack, hands 
tightly manacled 

The speed of the change is what 
enraptures. Magician Doug Henning and 
his wife Debby observed Houdini’s birth- 
day by paying Appleton a visit last 
spring. Performing Metamorphosis right 
in front of the sculpture, they made the 
switch in a dazzling third of a second 
Sculptor Richard Wolter, who lives in 
Appleton, was thrilled. Says he: “Magic 
brings to life the wonder our age some- 
how has lost.” 

While designing Metamorphosis, 
Wolter immersed himself in Houdini lit- 
erature. He even learned one of the Mas- 
ter’s cornier routines. “What I do is I take 
a banana and hold it up to my brow, and I 
say, ‘This banana is going to break into 
three pieces. Lo and behold, when you 
peel the banana there are three pieces in- 
side. It’s a silly trick.” Understandably, 
Wolter is a lot prouder of the sleight-of- 
hand that went into his sculpture. “See, I 
took this four-ton cube, and I set it on one 
corner, which was a trick in itself. Then, 
because I wanted people to use their 
imagination, I gave it only four sides. The 

| next thing was to put this chain around it 





Host Tom Boldt and Metamorphosis 


and at one end of the chain, a lock. So the 
lock is open. The box is open. The chain 
is flying. Houdini is free. Now, where did 
he go?” 

The answer to that question, of 
course, lies buried with Houdini. Sidney 
Radner, the Massachusetts magician and 
escape artist who helped organize the 
séance. thinks no medium will ever suc- 





Not everything 





| ceed in contacting Houdini. At least one 


reason, says Radner, is that Houdini was 
no friend of spiritualists. offering a 
$10,000 reward to any medium whose 
tricks he could not expose. At the age of 
52. dying of a ruptured appendix caused 
by the blows of an overzealous fan, Houdi- 
ni made his wife Bess promise to hold an 
annual séance on the anniversary of his 
death. She did so for ten years; Houdini’s 
fellow magicians have since continued the 
tradition. “Houdini would have loved it,” 
reflects Radner. “because in challenging 
the mediums. we are doing what Houdini 
himself would have done.” 

The odd thing, muses Historian of 
Magic Morris Young, is that Appleton’s 
séance did manage to conjure up the spirit 
of Houdini. “It was as though he was 
there, and he wasn’t. At the very moment 
he didn’t come back, his presence was felt 
very strongly. Everyone in that room was 
thinking about the man, trying to visual- 
ize him.” Young found himself looking at 
an old poster portrait used to advertise 
Houdini’s performances. After all these 
years, the eyes stare out at the world with 
a strange and startling intensity. “Look- 
ing at those eyes,” says Young, “one sull 
senses the force of Houdini.” 

Of all his tricks, perhaps Houdini’s 
greatest was to transform Ehrich Weiss. 
the boy who lived in Appleton, Wis.. 
into an enduring legend. And trans- 
formation, dear friends, is the essence 
of magic 


in the toy department 
s~ is just child’s play. 
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Type-right™ may be fun but it's not a game or toy. 
It's a self-contained keyboard that lets 

you learn how to type without a typewriter. 
Step-by-step instructions (both written 
and on cassette) take you through a 
progression of lessons and make learning 
easy and fun. After each exercise, your 


performance is rated for speed 
and accuracy. 


If you want to learn how to type—to even 
use a computer keyboard—at home 


and at your own speed. 
then you want 
Type-right. 


Available wherever toys orlearning 
electronics are sold in U.S. and Canada 


By J. Madeleine Nash 





Why you might consider 


investing ® ina 


Fisher audio-video system. 


The high impact youre transported 
level of this audio- into a whole new 
video system could era of home enter- 
change your whole — tainment. 


lifestyle. Stereo TV is 
Because this such an exciting 
system produces new experience. 


images so vivid and Suddenly, you have 
sounds so real, your very own thea- 


ter environment. 

It’s captivating, 
magnetic. You'll 
experience a level 
of emotional 
involvement you 
never thought 
possible. 

The electronic 





arts will touch you 
and move you as 
never before. 

The great artists 
of our time will play 
on your fundamen- 
tal emotions and 
you ll feel glad, sad, 





mad and afraid. 
Human. 
So if you've felt 


the power of a first- 


rate film in a first- 
run theater, the 
sheer ex- 
hilaration 
of a great 
concert with super 
sound, you have 


of what it 
must be 
like to 
have those experi- 
ences at home. 
This Fisher 





some idea 


MkK-20 system 
includes: ai” stereo 
'V, high-fidelity 


FISHER 


television monitor, 
stereo VHS Hi-Fi 
VCR, programma- 
ble CD player, fully 
automatic linear 
tracking turntable, 
dual cassette deck, 
AM/FM tuner, 150- 
watt per channel 
integrated power 
aie Hier sraphic 
equalizer, 15”3-way 
speakers. 

Enhanced by 
beautiful cabinetry. 

All easily oper- 
ated by a wireless 
120-function 
remote control. 

See and hear 
this exciting Fisher 
MK-20 audio-video 
system at your 
authorized Fisher 
electronics dealer or 
in your nearest 
department store. 
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The Tower of Babel 


From the Iran arms deals: much talk but little coherence 





he President’s image had barely 

faded from the TV screens when 

he admitted that he had been 

wrong on one important point. 
Three times during his Wednesday-night 
news conference Ronald Reagan had de- 
nied approving arms shipments by any 
other country to Iran, even after reporters 
reminded him that his staff had revealed 
that the U.S. had condoned at least one 
such shipment. by Israel in August 1985. 
Yet almost as soon as the Presi- 
dent was off-camera, aides told 
him he had erred. Within 15 
minutes the White House press 
office rushed oul a statement in 
Reagan's name contending 
lamely, “There may be some mis- 
understanding of one of my an- 
swers tonight. There was a third 
country involved in our secret 
project with Iran.” 

The snafu was symbolic as 
well as substantive: it showed an 
Administration floundering and 
failing in its attempts to restore its 
credibility. In their efforts to ex- 
plain and justify the secret US. 


to Iran—which shattered the en- 
tire foundation of the Adminis- 
tration’s fervent public efforts to 
take a strong stand against terror- 
ism—Reagan and his aides last 
week seemed only to be erecting a 
Tower of Babel abuzz with con- 





Meese and Businessman Holmes Tuttle, 
were seeking a reshuffle of the Cabinet and 
White House staff. Although the plan was 
said to have the sympathy of First Lady 
Nancy Reagan, itseemed unlikely that the 
President would act on it. One reason: the 
proposed shakeup included the replace- 
ment of Shultz, an old friend from Califor- 
nia days, as well as the removal of Donald 
Regan—prime target of the Reagan loyal- 
ists—and National Security Adviser John 





Reagan. surveys skeptical reporters at his news conference 





rector William Casey. 

One briefing. in fact, led to an addi- 
tional accusation against the Administra- 
tion. On Thursday, Representative Jim 
Wright, who will become Speaker when 
the newly elected Congress meets, went to 
the White House to hear from Poindexter. 
Afterward the Texas Democrat told re- 
porters that Iran had purchased 2,008 
TOW antitank missiles and 235 “battery 
assemblies” for Hawk antiaircraft mis- 
siles from the U.S.; he later put 
the price at $12 million. The 
number of TOWs would be double 
the figure cited by a reporter at 
Reagan's news conference and 
not corrected by the President. 
The disclosure also undercut 
Reagan's contention that the 
weapons sent by the U.S. were 
purely defensive; contrary to 
the President's press-conference 
assertions, the antitank missiles 
can be used in an offensive 
campaign. 

The next morning, after a 
briefing by Casey and other Ad- 
ministration officials, Wright 
said that “other countries” be- 
sides Israel, or at least “citizens of 
other countries,”’ had been ship- 
ping arms to Iran “with the com- 
plicity of the United States.” If 
the briefers in fact said some- 
thing like that, it would be diffi- 
cult to reconcile with Reagan's 


SINT NYC 





flicting voices. Presidential confi- 
dants past and present got into a 
public squabble: former National Security 
Adviser Robert McFarlane, one of the ar- 
chitects of the President's Iranian policy, 
called the arms transfers a “mistake,” and 
was promptly accused by Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan of giving “lousy advice.” 
The President and his Secretary of State, 
George Shultz, took to exchanging mes- 
sages by way of television. And by the end 
of the week an ABC News poll showed not 
only that 59% of the public disbelieved 
Reagan's answers but that his overall ap- 
proval rating had fallen 10 points in the 
past two months, to 57%, the lowest since 
May 1985 in the wake of his visit to West 
Germany’s Bitburg Cemetery 

At weeks end. rumors surfaced that 
several California supporters of the Presi- 
dent, including former Interior Secretary 
William Clark, Attorney General Edwin 


“The responsibility is mine and mine alone.” 


Poindexter 

Reagan announced at his news confer- 
ence that there would be no more arms de- 
liveries, but he expressed a rather wan 
hope that the U.S. could stay in sympa- 
thetic touch with so-called moderates in 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini’s govern- 
ment. The 86-year-old Khomeini re- 
sponded that those Iranians who had been 
dealing with the “Black House” were “Sa- 
tan-oriented,” and cried, “May God get 
rid of the insurgents in this country!” 

Closed-door briefings of the Senate 
and House intelligence committees by 
Administration officials on Friday did lit- 
tle to allay congressional skepticism about 
the White House policy toward Iran. “I 
can’t believe what I heard, and I don’t,” 
said New York Democratic Senator Dan- 
iel Moynihan after a briefing by ClA Di- 








post-news-conference statement 
that “any other shipments by 
third countries were not authorized by the 
U.S.Government.” 

The White House decision to schedule 
Reagan’s first news conference in three 
months, in the midst of the furor over Iran 
reflected the President’s own confidence 
He showed not the slightest doubt about 
his decisions to begin secret diplomatic 
contacts with Iran and to back them up 
with arms sales, and he appeared to feel as 
certain as ever that he could explain 
things to his public critics. 

Once the cameras rolled, the Presi- 
dent's demeanor was appropriately som- 
ber. Though he claimed that all the aides 
who knew about the secret diplomatic 


| contacts with Iranian officials approved 


of them, he acknowledged in his opening 
statement that “several top advisers op- 


posed the sale of even a modest shipment 
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of defensive weapons and spare parts to 


Iran.” He had weighed their advice and 
rejected it, said Reagan. “The responsibil- 
ity for the decision and the Operation is 
mine and mine alone . . . I was convinced 
then and I am convinced now that while 
the risks were great, so too was the poten- 
tial reward.” 

But then reporters, using words like 
“duplicity” and “deception,” peppered 
the President with the most skeptical—at 
times downright hostile—questions he 
has had to face since taking office. His an- 
Swers were al best unconvincing, at worst 
contradictory of what other Government 
officials had said, and sometimes self-con- 
tradictory. Some samples: 
> The President denied again that he had 
been trading arms for American hostages 
held in Lebanon by Muslim zealots influ- 
enced by Iran. The purpose of the ship- 
ments, he said, had been to give “more 
prestige and muscle” to factions in Iran 
that might eventually be able to wean that 
strategically vital nation away from its bit- 





Arms for the Ayatullah’s armies: parts for the Hawk mis: 


weapons to Iran when they think it’s in 
their interests?” Reagan’s weak reply: 
“Well, I would like to see the indication as 
to how it could be in their interest.” 
> On one point, Reagan was unequivocal 
“To eliminate the widespread but mistak- 
en perception that we have been exchang- 
ing arms for hostages,”’ said the President, 
“IT have directed that no further sales of 
arms of any kind be sent to Iran.” But he 
apparently made that flat statement only 
as the price of quelling an open rebellion 
by his Secretary of State. Shultz had been 
claiming that he had been only “sporadi- 
cally informed” about the Iran policy, al- 
though he in fact attended two full brief- 
ings on the topic, and he is known to have 
protested the arms sales. On Saturday, 
Nov. 15, Shultz attended a meeting with 
Reagan and the President's other advisers 
at Camp David, and he urged Reagan to 
make a public statement calling a halt to 
the arms sales. The President at that point 
would not do so. 

Having failed to persuade his boss in 
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to. The President could ill afford to have it 
said that his Iranian policy had driven his 
highly respected Secretary of State out of 
the Administration. 

Shultz’s return to the fold, however, 
was balanced by a highly damaging de- 
fection. As National Security Adviser. 
Robert (“Bud”) McFarlane had begun the 
secret diplomatic contacts with Iran, and 
pursued them on the President's behalf 
even after his resignation last December. 
In May he flew into Tehran on a secret 
mission—nestling, he now admits, among 
crates of weapons. Yet McFarlane told 


the Washington Post in an interview pub- | 


lished Thursday, “I think it was a mistake 
to introduce any element of arms trans- 
fers into it.” Indeed, the Post account had 
him advising Reagan in a bedside confer- 
ence at Bethesda Naval Hospital! in July 
1985, when the President was recuperat- 
ing from colon surgery, that it would be 


“wrong and unwise” to accept an Israeli | 


suggestion that arms be traded for hos- 
tages. Reagan reportedly agreed. 


sile system, left, and 2,008 TOW antitank missiles, used here by U.S. Marines 





The weapons shipments, said the President, might help wean Iran from its bitter anti-Americanism. 


ter anti-Americanism. A few moments be- 
fore, however, Reagan had conceded, “IT 
said to them that there was something they 
could do to show their Sincerity .., they 
could begin by releasing our hostages.” 

> Reagan cited the freeing of three 
American hostages in Lebanon as evi- 
dence that Iran is lessening its support of 
terrorism. But Poindexter had pointed 
out, and so did the President, that the Ad- 
ministration still keeps Iran on an official 
list of nations that sponsor terrorism. 
Shultz had gone further, citing the kid- 
naping of three additional Americans in 
Lebanon since Sept. 9 to indicate that 
Iran still promotes terrorist acts. 

> The President was especially confusing 
on the question of how the U.S. could urge 
other nations not to ship arms to Iran 
when it had violated its own proclaimed 
embargo. “The embargo still Stays, now 
and for the future,” said the President: he 
had authorized only “isolated and limited 
exceptions” that he believed to be in the 
US. national interest. But, asked a report- 
er, “why shouldn’t other nations ship 


person, Shultz on Sunday turned to televi- 
sion. On the CBS program Face the Na- 
tion, the Secretary publicly advocated a 
halt to arms sales, but when asked if he 
had been authorized to speak for the Ad- 


ministration, he replied bluntly, “No.” | 
Asked if he had discussed resigning, | 


Shultz responded with calculated ambigu- 
ity, “I serve at [the President's] pleasure, 


subject I just say to him.” On Monday he 
increased the pressure, telling reporters 
after a speech in Chicago that even ap- 
pearing to trade arms for hostages only 
encouraged terrorists to kidnap more 
Americans. 

Boxed in, Reagan made the flat state- 
ment Shultz had wanted and accompa- 
nied it with a kind of come-home-all-is- 
forgiven message. The President denied 
that Shultz had ever discussed resigning 
with him. In fact, said Reagan, “he has 
made it plain that he will stay as long as I 
want him—and I want him.” Most proba- 
bly Shultz never did make an explicit 


threat to resign—but then he did not have 





To the White House staff, it looked as 
if McFarlane was trying to weasel out of 
responsibility for a policy that backfired 
Chief of Staff Regan sniped, “Let's not 
forget whose idea this was. It was Bud's 
idea. When you give lousy advice, you get 
lousy results.” McFarlane then issued a 


statement conceding in effect that he had | 
| eventually gone along with the arms sales 
and anything that I have to say on that 


in the belief that they were needed “to 
strengthen reform-oriented Iranians,” but 
that the public saw them as part of a swap 
for hostages. Said McFarlane: “As a se- 
nior adviser to the President, I should 
have anticipated this potential outcome. 
The failure to do so represents a serious 
error in judgment.” 

The finger-pointing and disarray in 
the President’s inner circle only worsened 
the damage already done to the US. im- 
age abroad. European allies who felt be- 
trayed by what they saw as US. violation 
of the principles Washington urges on 
them—no negotiations with terrorists, no 
arms sales to Iran—were not mollified by 
Reagan’s many explanations. In Bonn, 
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one official noted, “The Ameri- 
cans are still trying to stop such 
exports, and now we see what 
they do.” In Britain, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. 
loyally backing the White 
House, heard shouts of “Rea- 
gan’s poodle!” from Labor 
backbenchers. Her own Con- 
servative Party went along with 
her support of the President 
only with the greatest reluc- 
tance. Said a senior Tory: “Let's 
face the fact that President 
Reagan seems to have lost all 
sense of reality by trying to buy 
the freedom of a handful of hos- 
tages at the cost of America’s 
standing throughout the Middle 
East. We are all going to pay a 
heavy price.” In Italy, newspa- 
pers printed accounts of heavy 
arms shipments to Iran, prompting ques- 
tions in Parliament as to why the govern- 
ment had failed to enforce its embargo on 
such sales. Though the squabble was pri- 
marily domestic—most of the weapons 
were supposedly sold by Italian arms 
merchants—the U.S. came under suspi- 
cion too. Rino Formica, Minister of For- 
eign Trade, grumbled in a newspaper in- 
terview that “when one talks of arms 
sales, one needs also to mention the NATO 





Senators Byrd and Dole after a session in the White Hous 
Closed-door briefings did little to allay doubts 





bases in Italy. We can’t control the arms 
that enter our country directly from these 
bases. We aren't informed And there- 
fore we don't control either the arms leav- 
ing them or their destinations.” 

In Congress, the loudest uproar con- 
cerns whether the President violated Sec- 
tion SOI of the National Security Act. Un- 
der amendments passed in 1980, the 
section requires the President to keep the 
House and Senate intelligence commit- 





2 tees “fully and currently in- 
formed” of all US. intelligence 
activities. In the case of covert 
operations, the law requires 
‘prior notice’. It permits delay 
in notifying the full committees 
‘if the President determines it 
is essential . . . to meet extraor- 
dinary circumstances affecting 
vital interests of the US.” But 
when a President invokes this 
provision, he must still give pri- 
or notice to eight top congres- 
sional leaders. Then he 
has to inform all 34 members of 
the committees “in a timely 
fashion.” 

In the view of most Demo- 
crats, the President blatantly 
flouted these provisions. While 
the law does not define “timely 
fashion,” the Democrats insist 
that phrase cannot be stretched to cover a 
period as long as the 18 months of secret 
negotiations with the Iranians. Senate 
Democratic Leader Robert Byrd of West 
Virginia contends that the permitted de- 
lay “might be 18 hours, but not 18 
months.” Anyway, the Democrats claim, 
Section 501 demands that prior notice be 
given at least to the eight senior leaders no 
matter what. Says Congressman Wright 
“The law is not ambiguous.” Even some 


Israeli Connection 


ince the creation of the Jewish state in 1948, the Israelis 

have tried to cultivate relations with non-Arab nations in 
the Middle East, such as Turkey and Iran. While the Shah 
was In power, Israel openly supplied arms to the Iranian mil- 
itary. But Israeli intelligence also cultivated ties with Iranian 
army Officials after the 1979 revolution. In order to keep the 
relationship strong, then Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin shipped weapons and ammunition to 
Tehran in early 1980 

The pipeline was evidently closed after 
Americans were seized at the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran in 1980 but resumed once the captives 
were released. When George Shultz became 
Secretary of State in 1982, he insisted that Israel 
comply with the official ban on the sale of US 
weapons to Iran. Meanwhile. some of Israel’s 
key contacts in Iran were executed 

In early 1985 Adnan Khashoggi, a wealthy 
Saudi businessman, entered the picture. Kha- 
shoggi fostered ties to two Israeli arms mer- 
chants: Yaacov Nimrodi, a former army colonel 
and longtime Israeli military attaché in Tehran ‘L one 
during the Shah’s reign; and Al Schwimmer, the Shimon Peres 
founding president of Israel Aircraft Industries 
and a close friend of then Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres. He brought them together with Manucher Ghorbani- 
far, an Iranian arms dealer who was close to Iran’s Prime 
Minister. According to the New York Times, the four met in 
London, where Ghorbanifar proposed that the Israelis ship 
rOW antitank missiles and Hawk antiaircraft missiles to 
Iran as a sign of good faith. They also discussed the idea of 
trading weapons for hostages 

Former National Security Adviser Robert McFarlane, 
the Washington Post reported last week, met in July 1985 





with David Kimche, then director general of Israel's Foreign 
Ministry. Kimche informed him that Iran was prepared to 
improve relations with the U.S. and help win the release of 
American hostages in Lebanon on one condition: if the Rea- 
gan Administration provided Iran with a “good faith” ship- 
ment of weapons. In September McFarlane told Kimche 
that Reagan opposed any arms-for-hostages deal, but some 
US. officials assert the NSC chief did not object explicitly to 
Israel's supplying Iran on its own. Israel delivered a plane- 
load of arms to Iran that month; just days later, Hostage 
Benjamin Weir was released 
Early in 1986, according to the Post, after 
“ McFarlane left the Administration, he and Ns« 
Staffer Oliver North flew to London to meet 
Kimche. They were joined by Nimrodi and 
Ghorbanifar. The London meeting purportedly 
= ended in a stalemate after the Americans de- 
= manded the hostages be released before any 
more arms were shipped to Iran. Nevertheless, 
last spring NSC’s new chief, John Poindexter, 
instructed McFarlane and North to fly first to 
Israel, where they boarded a plane carrying 
U.S. weapons, and then to Iran 
For Israel, an Iraqi victory in the six-year- 
old war would be the worst possible outcome: 
Iraq has supplied frontline troops to three Arab- 
Israeli wars and provided shelter and support 
for terrorists such as Abu Nidal and Abul Abbas. A contin- 
ued stalemate would be best of all: it simultaneously weakens 
the frontline Arab states, deflects Arab attention from Israel 
and checks the expansion of [ranian-inspired Islamic fanati- 
cism. But an outright Iranian victory could prove a mixed 
blessing. Moreover, just as the Tehran arms deal has back- 
fired on the Reagan Administration, it might also turn out to 
be detrimental to Israel, for some of the weapons could be 
channeled to Shiite Muslim soldiers fighting Israeli troops in 
Lebanon 
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Republicans agreed. Said Indiana’s Rich- 
ard Lugar, outgoing chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee: “I sus- 
pect the President does not understand 
the law.” 

There is little Congress can do about it 
now. But some members hope to prevent 
future disputes by making the law’s refer- 
ence to a “timely fashion” more specific. 
There is talk of reducing the number of 
legislators the President will be required 
to inform on sensitive initiatives. The 
problem, however, is less with the law 
than with this—or any—President’s will- 
ingness to abide by its spirit. Said Senate 
Intelligence Committee Chairman David 
Durenberger, a Minnesota Republican, of 
Reagan and his aides: “Whether they 
broke the law or not, they intended 
not to inform the American public and 
Congress.” 

Lawmakers of both parties are bitter- 
ly critical of the role of the National Secu- 
rity Council staff in taking over covert op- 
erations, like the arms sales to Iran, and 
running them without the advice or 
knowledge of Congress, or even most of 
the Executive Branch. The arms transfers 
were so secret that some top Administra- 


details for the first time; Donald Regan 
learned only last week about an Israeli 
arms shipment to Iran in November 1985 
that the U.S. had condoned. Oklahoma 


gence Committee when the next Congress 


and thorough study of the NSC” aimed at 
returning it to its original role as a body 
that coordinates advice reaching the Pres- 
ident. Some Administration officials 
think that Reagan will undertake a 
housecleaning of the NSC on his own. 
There is speculation that Poindexter may 
be made a scapegoat and forced to resign. 

In Washington, it is common wisdom 
never to underestimate Reagan, who has 
defused many past crises. But this one 
seems different: for the first time, the pub- 
lic is showing a tendency not to believe 
the President, and the Democrats, who 
will shortly control both houses of Con- 
2ress, sense that Reagan may at last be 
vulnerable to a broad-ranging altack 
How can he fend it off? 

Senator Durenberger has two pieces 
of advice: “It is terribly important that the 
President begin anew his policy with re- 
gard to the Middle East and Iran. It is also 
very important that this particular Presi- 
dent begin anew his relationship with the 
Congress.’ Robert Dole, the Republican 
leader, suggests that Reagan should sim- 
ply concede he made a mistake. Those 
Suggestions, however, assume that Rea- 
gan is ready to admit that the arms sales 
to Iran were a blunder. And the President 
so far is one of the few people left in 
Washington who will not concede any 
such thing. By George J. Church. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington, with other bureaus 











tion officials are still hearing significant | 


Democrat David Boren, who will take | 
over chairmanship of the Senate Intelli- | 


convenes in January, pledges a “careful | 
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The “De Facto President” 


s Administration aides scrambled last week to deflect blame for the Iranian 
A arms fiasco away from themselves, a good number of fingers were pointed di- 
rectly at Ronald Reagan’s increasingly visible and often imperious chief of staff. 
More than ever Donald Regan, 67, seems to be out front these days, projecting an 
aura that at times makes him seem both commanding and condescending. With 
a self-confidence burnished by nine years as the chief of Merrill Lynch, he has set 
up a hierarchical structure that puts him alone atop the upward flow of informa- 
tion. Combined with Reagan’s inclination to rely on his staff to sort out options, 
Regan’s management style has earned him a reputation as the most powerful 
presidential adviser since Sherman Adams ran the White House under Dwight 
Eisenhower. ig. I 

This makes Regan a lightning rod for criticism of the Administration when 
problems erupt. Resting his case on Iran, the Daniloff deal and Reagan’s murky 
conduct at the Iceland summit, conservative Columnist George Will wrote last 
week: “The aides in close contact with President Reagan today are the least dis- 
tinguished such group to serve any President in the postwar period.” Regan dis- 
misses such sweeping criticisms. But he does bristle at unfavorable comparisons 

between his White House 
= (and he often sounds as if he 
= believes it is “his” White 
= House) and that managed by 
* his predecessor, James Baker. 
Regan firmly believes that the 
pyramid of command he has 
established is more efficient 
and less susceptible to discord 
than the often uneasy troika 
that Baker formed with Ed- 
win Meese and Michael 
Deaver. 

Regan, never self-effac- 
ing, spouts his mind with a 
mixture of candor and clumsi- 
ness. He seems convinced that 
it is his penchant for essaying 
pointed jokes, nothing more, 
that gets him in trouble. He 
even says that his blast at 
Robert McFarlane last week 
for giving “lousy advice” was 
meant as a “throwaway line.” 
Says he: “I'm going to have to 
stop being witty.” 

Almost all the White 
House problems lately are in 
the foreign policy field, where 

Regan has little expertise and claims the least influence. Although he helped 
hasten McFarlane’s departure by trying to make the National Security Adviser 
more accountable to him, Regan stresses that the post is independent of the chief 
of staff. “I don’t have foreign policy under me,” Regan protests. Such claims 
hardly ring true to most in Washington. Says one first-term Reagan staff alum- 
nus: “It’s clear that Regan’s calling the shots. He’s the de facto National Security 
Adviser, the de facto legislative strategist .. . the de facto President. 

Regan insists that necessity, not overreaching, forced him to become 
a spokesman on foreign policy, which gives the impression that he is run- 
ning the show. “In foreign policy there are very few voices. It’s no secret that 
John Poindexter didn’t like to go on camera or speak on the record ... This 
is where it becomes apparent to those on the outside that I’m up to my el- 
bows in foreign policy, because I become one of the few who know the full 
story.” at 

"indest, that is part of the deeper problem, Because he has limited the num- 
ber of people who know the full story, and because there are now “very few 
voices” offering advice, Regan’s system lacks the checks and balances that 
might come from a less efficient operation. And Regan should know from his 
days on Wall Street that the only real measure of management style is the bot- 
tom line. —By Barrett Seaman 

















A somber Regan in his White House office 
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Cocaine’s Kings 
Five Colombians are indicted 


n a mountainside overlooking Me- 
dellin, Colombia, some of South 
America’s poorest families have been up- 
rooted from the garbage dumps where 
they once foraged and deposited in 4.000 
neat, red-tiled homes. At the entrance to 
the housing development, a large bill- 
board proclaims the author of this gener- 
osity: PABLO ESCOBAR GAVIRIA, a local 
billionaire who has been called one of the 
world’s richest men. Escobar is also one of 
the world’s richest fugitives. Last week a 
federal grand jury in Miami announced 
that Escobar and four other Medellin ty- 
coons had been indicted because of the 
source of their immense wealth: control of 
up to 80% of the world’s cocaine trade 
The grand jury charged that since 
1978, Escobar and his confederates have 
smuggled into the U.S. at least 58 tons of 
cocaine from facilities like Tranquilandia, 
a massive complex of coke-processing 
laboratories in the Amazon jungle that 
Colombian authorities busted in 1984 
The Medellin drug barons were also in- 
dicted for plotting the murder of Adler 
(“Barry”) Seal, a drug smuggler turned in- 
formant who was gunned down last Feb- 
ruary in Baton Rouge, La. Seal was to 
have been the Government's star witness 
in the trial of the cocaine kingpins 
The others named with Escobar were 
the three Ochoa Vasquez brothers, Jorge 
Luis, Juan David and Fabio, who manage 
the ring’s distribution networks, as well as 
Carlos Enrique Lehder Rivas, a former 
Colombian legislator who is suspected of 
financing terrorist attacks on his own gov- 
ernment. The indictment names four low- 
er-level associates, including Federico 
Vaughan, a former aide to Nicaraguan 
Interior Minister Tomas Borge Martinez, 
who is accused of helping the cartel set up 
cocaine labs in Nicaragua. Using incrimi- 
nating photos of Vaughan supplied by 
Seal, the Reagan Administration has ac- 
cused Nicaragua’s Sandinista govern- 
ment of involvement in drug trafficking 
The drug barons are not likely to 
come to trial any time soon, if ever. The 
indictments were handed down secretly 
three months ago in the hopes that U.S. 
and Colombian authorities would be able 
to capture the fugitives unawares. No 
| such luck. “We've been unable to arrest 
any of them,” said a federal narcotics 
prosecutor in Miami 
Considering the billions of dollars the 
five bosses—known collectively as the 
Medellin Cartel—are believed to possess, 
they should have no shortage of safe ha- 
vens. Nor has there been any short cir- 
cuiting of the cartel’s power. Last week, 
on the outskirts of Bogota, Colombia, a 
squad of four killers assassinated Colonel 
Jaime Ramirez, the respected chief of that 
country’s antinarcotics force who led the 
highly successful Tranquilandia raid * 
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Big John broods in his Austin office 


Riding for a Fall 


John Connally’s bad breaks 


hen the final gavel thumped down 

at the auction up at John Connal- 
ly’s 7,300-acre spread near Floresville, 
Texas, last Saturday, 126 of his prized 
Thoroughbreds and quarter horses had 
been sold off for nearly $400,000. Two of 
the latter were the progeny of a proud 
champion, Dash for Cash. The stallion’s 
name was apt, for the auction came at a 
time when Connally himself is making a 
run for money. Numerous creditors are 
pursuing the former Texas Governor and 
US. Treasury Secretary for millions in 
unpaid loans on a host of 
flailing ventures. Connally. 
a man as outsize as Texas 
itself, is in the same predic- 
ament as the state where 
he has always stood tall: he 
needs the cash or his over- 
extended business will be 


dashed 
After Connally, 69, 
failed to get out of the 


starting gate for the 1980 
G.O.P. presidential nomi- 
nation, he returned home 
with the idea of becoming 
what Texans call “big 
rich.’ He was already 
worth about $6 million 
cattle feed by loca! stan- 
dards. But Big John saw no end to the 
twin booms in oil and real estate, and 
aimed to parlay his connections and pow- 
erful salesmanship into serious money 

He formed a partnership with his 
protégé, Ben Barnes, 48, a former Lieuten 
ant Governor. With an initial investment 
of about $5 million apiece, the two men 
borrowed millions more to finance the 





construction of office buildings, shopping 
centers and luxury condos. Bankers prac- 
tically threw money at them, and the two 
supremely confident former politicians 
readily signed personal guarantees for a 
variety of construction loans. “He was so 
persuasive and charming he could make 
you believe day was night,” says Roger 
Chapman, a former business partner. In 
just three years Connally and Barnes built 
up their assets to a high of $300 million 

But as oil dropped from $32 a barrel to 
$9, the Texas economy went dry—and 
just about everything that Connally and 
Barnes touched turned bad. Their $14 
million, 14-story office building in Hous- 
ton, 80% vacant, was foreclosed on and 
sold at auction. A swanky housing devel- 
opment, Triple Crown condominiums in 
Ruidoso Downs, N. Mex.. is the target of 
a foreclosure suit. More than a quarter of 
the 212 lots in Austin’s plush estates of 
Barton Creek sit unsold. A creditor has 
sued to foreclose on four shopping centers: 
a fifth has already been lost 

Altogether, Connally and Barnes owe 
at least $60 million and have been ham- 
mered with a score of lawsuits charging 
nonpayment of loans. “Connally has gone 
through the same predicament that a lot 
of Texans are going through,” says a fel- 
low Texan and friend, former Democratic 
Party Chairman Robert Strauss. They 
“bet too much. They believed the trees 
were going to grow to the sky.” 

Connally, who grew up poor on a hard- 
scrabble farm in Floresville, is said to be 
worried, but determined to tough it out 
That is no surprise coming from the man 
who was wounded during the assassination 


| of John F. Kennedy in Dallas in 1963 and 





Hot Dasher: sold for $4,500 





then went on to become a power in the Re- 
publican Party. “As bad asall this seems to 
you,” Connally told aides recently, “it’s not 
as bad as being shot through the chest.” He 
and Barnes have been jet- 
ting around the world to 
; drum up cash, because Tex- 
as, says Barnes, “is capital- 
poor now.” 

Connally never incor- 
porated his main business, 
and is now vulnerable to 
creditors’ claims on_ his 
personal assets. A high 
roller, Connally has begun 
to retrench. While he still 
maintains his Floresville 
ranch and his $960,000 
home in Austin (with his 
and hers Jacuzzis), he sold | 
his house in Santa Fe and 
put a FOR SALE sign on 
a penthouse condominium 
on South Padre Island in the Gulf of Mex- | 
ico. His treasured racehorses were the lat- 
est to go. A man who never seemed to 
doubt himself, Connally still believes he 
can ride out his troubles. But this time he 
may well have tripped over his own self- 
confidence By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Lianne Hart/Houston and Richard 
Woodbury/Austin 
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Hanging out in Newark: half the black youths in certain cities find themselves cut off from mainstream society 





Today’s Native Sons 





Inner-city black males are America’s newest lost generation 


aa he only thing I did in school 
every day was fight and 


shoot,’ says 27-year-old 
Booker Cole, with an air of bravado 
“There was a time when people wouldn't 
even talk to me because I would either 
beat them up or ‘smoke’ them if I didn’t 
like what they said.” A member of one of 
Los Angeles’ biggest black street-gang 
networks since he ten, Cole has 
served time for robbery and cocaine deal- 
ing. Now he is back in jail after being sen- 
tenced last May to serve six years for as- 
sault with a deadly weapon. “Death is a 
part of living,” says he he only thing I 
can do is strap two .44s on my chest, keep 
an Uzi under the seat and a .45 in my 
hand. If they're going to get me, I'll take 
some of them with me 
Booker Cole belongs to the black 
community’s newest lost generation, the 
shadow that America crosses the street to 
avoid and finds uncomfortable to discuss 
It evokes a sense of fear laced with guilt, 


was 


anger tinged with racism. For many of 


these youths, fathering children out of 


wedlock and committing crimes are rites 
of passage. Richard Wright drew a com- 
plex portrait of such disaffected young 
black men in the character of Bigger 
Thomas, the antihero of his controversial 
1940 protest novel Native Son. Today 
there Is a new generation of Bigger Tho- 
mases in the US., thousands of Native 
Sons who can be seen hanging out on 
street corners, talking tough, listening to 
music boxes, dealing drugs, slipping into 
lives of crime 

In Washington, as elsewhere, down- 
town shopkeepers lock their doors and re- 
fuse to buzz them in, provoking an agoniz- 
ing debate about whether such actions are 
justified. In New York City, conflicted 
emotions simmer to the surface when the 
subject turns to Bernhard Goetz and the 
shots he fired at four young blacks aboard 
a Manhattan subway train. A nation that 
would like to believe it can shun stereo- 
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types, that cherishes the ideals of equality 
and brotherhood, continues to be haunted 
by the plight of a segment of its citizenry 
that remains mired in a seemingly intrac- 
table dilemma of race and poverty: the 
young, black males of its underclass. 
Despite all the problems that have 
historically afflicted their community 
from slavery to Jim Crow laws to de facto 
segregation—large numbers of blacks in 
recent decades have been able 
their way into the broader economic and 
social life of the nation. Though the pov- 
erty rate for blacks is 31%, compared 
with 11% for whites, many have become 
part of a growing black middle class, en- 
oying hard-won gains in civil rights 
politics and wage equality. Yet a seemingly 
unshrinkable segment of urban males 
perhaps as much as 50% of young black 
males in certain cities—still find them- 
selves cut off from the American main- 
stream. Unemployed and undereducated, 
they and in some cases 


to WOrK 





seem unable, 
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unwilling, to fit into the broader society. 

While black men account for only 6% 
of America’s population, they make up 
half its male prisoners. The leading cause 
of death among young black men is mur- 
der: they have a 1-in-21 chance of becom- 
ing murder victims, more than six times 
greater than the population as a whole 
While the national unemployment rate is 
6.9%, for black men it is 15%, and for 
black teens it remains more than 40% 
Some 18% of black males drop out of high 
school. This hard-core segment of the 
community, dominated by young men 
who are both the victims of broken fam- 
ilies and perpetrators of new ones, has 
evolved into an entrenched subculture, 
where poverty and despair 
and crime are recycled 
from one generation to the 
next. 

Some attribute the Na- 
tive Sons crisis to chronic 
unemployment, segregated 
ghettos, poor education 
and sweeping changes in 
America’s industrial econ- 
omy. Others point to the 
steady migration from the 
inner cities of successful 
blacks who could serve as 
role models and hold to- 
gether the institutions of 
church and family. To 
many conservatives, the 
situation reflects a social 
pathology caused by wel- 
fare handouts and the de- 
cline of morality. It is, un- 
derstandably, an explosive 
topic, one fraught with a 
blame-the-victim under- 
tone that many people be- 
lieve is thinly disguised 
racism. Yet there is a 
growing awareness, partic- 
ularly within the black 
community, that the issue 
can no longer be ignored 
and the debate no longer 
muted. “The facts started 
coming out, and people re- 
alized that a lot of the 
problems had reached cat- 
astrophic proportions,” 
says William Wilson, an 
economist at the University of Chicago. “I 
think a number of black leaders and intel- 
lectuals are getting up the nerve to talk 
about the issues.” 

In the complex mix of forces that has 
led to the dilemma of these young men, 
joblessness is perhaps the most central. A 
report released this month by the Census 
Bureau and the Conference Board finds 
that a “large number of blacks are falling 
out of the mainstream of our economic 
life.” In 1950 the unemployment rate for 
young blacks was 14 times greater than 
that for young whites. Now it is more than 
two times greater 

Blacks have been particularly hard 
hit by the shift to an economy geared 
more to service and high-tech opportuni- 


| ties than to factory jobs. In The New 
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American Poverty, Michael Harrington 
writes that the greatest movement of 
Southern blacks to industrial cities came 
just as American manufacturing was be- 
ginning to decline after World War I 
“That huge migration from the rural 
south . . . was much too great for a society 
that was switching from smokestacks to 
services, from high wages to low, and 
eventually to chronic high rates of unem- 
ployment that penalized the young, the 
less educated and the latest arrivals. That 
is, it penalized blacks most of all.” Says 
Wilson: “It’s as though racism, having put 
the black underclass in its economic 
place, stepped aside to watch technologi- 
cal change finish the job.” 


Some theorists put part of the blame 
for the unemployment problem on the be- 
havior of black youths. Glenn Loury, a 
political economist at Harvard’s Kennedy 
School of Government, notes, “The char- 
acteristics, the attitudes, history, crimi- 
nal-arrest records and other qualities of 
the young men themselves make them 
difficult to employ.” Elijah Anderson, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania and author of A Place on the 
Corner, a 1978 study of the lost men of the 
ghetto, believes that out of a misplaced 
sense of pride, many black youths are un- 
willing to accept the low-paying, low- 
prestige jobs that their forebears held 
“They puzzle the older generation,” says 
Anderson, “who say, ‘I was brought up to 
do any kind of work I could in order to 








Johnnie Dery! Scott, 23, is serving a life sentence for taking part ina 
robbery of a Detroit car wash that resulted in the murder of the 
owner. He is seeking a new trial, and hopes someday to be reunited 
with the daughter he fathered out of wedlock six years ago. 
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44 The young men | grew up with are 
dead, incarcerated or born-again Chris- 
tians. A few... got nice jobs. But a lot of 

black kids don’t have that opportunity. 99 











survive.’ These youths will not settle for 
menial labor.” 

Getting a good job in America often 

depends on being part of a culture that in- 
stills ambition, provides examples of the 
work ethic and, not least of all, offers per- 
sonal connections to potential employers 
But the migration of successful blacks out 
of the ghetto has left it populated by the 
less skilled and the less hopeful. Most 
ghetto shops and small businesses are run 
by outsiders. Says Harriet McAdoo of 
Howard University’s Department of So- 
cial Work: “Unlike kids in black commu- 
nities in earlier years, where poor and 
not-poor were in the same schoo! togeth- 
er, kids today don’t have somebody mov- 
_ ing up and out, somebody 
& going to college, somebody 
= as an example.” 
Drugs have produced 
= an alternative economy 
that can provide high 
wages and self-esteem to 
young men who cannot 
earn either in the main- 
stream. With the lack of 
role models in the ghetto 
successful neighborhood 
drug dealers often become 
heroes to inner-city kids 
“The males in the commu- 
nity who are law abiding 
and decent have less and 
less respect,” says Ander- 
son. “Today you find the 
hustlers out there taking 
time for young people.” 
Many residents of Chica- 
go’s South Side last week 
grieved over the assassina- 
tion of 49-year-old Willie 
(“Flukey”) Stokes, a flam- 
boyant drug dealer who 
enjoyed handing out thou- 
sands of dollars to the 
needy. 

Drugs also fuel much 
of the violence in the inner 
city. “The ones that are 
dopers, they don’t fear 
nothing,” says Hermon 
DeJurnett, 26, of south 
central Los Angeles. He 
knows. Almost two years 
ago. a good portion of his 
calf was blown away when he was shot at 
point-blank range—by his cousin. “He 
wanted money for drugs,” contends De- 
Jurnett. “He just flipped out and blaste 
me.” A heavyset former gang member 
who once served eleven months for mug- 
ging a woman and dislocating her shoul- 
der, DeJurnett now has a part-time job as 
a construction worker and lives in a small 
stucco house with his wife and two boys. 
He blames the drug trade for much of the 
violence that marked the life he used to 
lead. “There was a time when a guy could 
smoke a joint and be content. Now they 
want to smoke $1,000 worth of cocaine in 
a night. That's where the violence starts.” 

For this generation of street-corner 
men, violence has reached such a level of 
pervasiveness that it is accepted almost 











friends and drugs but often for saying the 
wrong thing or wearing the wrong type of 

clothes. Acts of brutality serve as a way of 
proving one’s manhood, and the casual 
nature of the violence might reflect a gen- 
eral feeling that life is not worth much in 
the ghetto 

“The idea of mask and game playing 
is very important here. We're talking 
about an almost Oriental kind of concept 
of face and honor,” says John Edgar Wi- 
deman, author of Brothers and Keepers, a 
1985 book about his relationship with his 
brother Robbie, who is serving a life sen- 
tence for murder. Says Wideman of life on 
the street: “There is an in- 
visible value system in 
which people are quite lit- 
erally willing to go to war 
because somebody looks at 
them cross-eyed. When 
you have that kind of ten- 
sion, when you have those 
rules that are worth life 
and death over very mini- 
mal matters, you have a 
situation that is obviously 
very explosive, which no- 
body is in control of.” 

Given the vicissitudes 
of inner-city life today, the 
odds against escaping the 
ghetto and the treachery of 
the street seem ~ 
than ever before. “It was 
difficult for me and my 
generation,” says Claude 
Brown, whose 1965 autobi- 
ography, Manchild in the 
Promised Land, drew a 
harrowing picture of teen- 
age delinquency in Har- 
lem. “It’s almost impossi- 
ble now.” 

The Native Son crisis 
is contributing to the 
breakdown of the family 
structure in the inner city 
a trend that is seen as both 
a cause and an effect of the 
poverty cycle. According 
to Census Bureau statistics, 
nearly two-thirds of all 
black children are born to 
unwed mothers. Of the nation’s 4.6 mil- 
lion black families with children, 2.6 mil- 
lion are headed by a single woman—and 
in some ghetto areas it is estimated to be 
close to 90%. As a result, most inner-city 
black children never know the experience 
of having a father at home with steady 
work who can instill the ambitions and 
habits that lead to success 

“It's like a pattern,” says Sybil Lem- 
on. “I never thought about that. If I had, I 
wouldn’t want to be like that.” At 22, 
Lemon can see the pattern clearly now 
“We're talking about my mother, my aun- 
tie and two cousins.” Each of them be- 
came pregnant in her teens, dropped out 
of school, went on welfare. So did Sybil 
She was 17 when she met Jeffrey. “I was 
introduced to so many things through 
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matter-of-factly. Young men are beaten 
and killed not only over money, girl- 








44 | always had that 
mill. Have a home, a big 
there’s no mill and ’'m down. Just trying 


to make it, trying to survive 


him,” she recalls, “like liquor and drugs 
and stuff.” Today she lives with her moth- 
er in a suburb of Chicago and supports her 
two-year-old twins and an infant on a 
monthly welfare check. She no longer sees 
Jeffrey, an unemployed dropout. “I didn’t 
love him,” she says. “Why did I go with 
him?” she asks. “Why not?” 

The pattern that Lemon describes is 
more than one just of teenage pregnancy. 
In fact, the rate of births to black teen- 
agers shows signs of declining. Yet the 
number of fatherless black families con- 
tinues to grow, because a lower percent- 
age of pregnant women are getting mar- 
ried. Census figures show 42% of single 
black women ages 18 to 29 have one or 


Darry! Swafford grew up in and around Gary, where thousands of 
blacks once earned a living in the local steel! mills. But economic 
stagnation has devastated Big Steel. Unemployed, Swafford has had 
to rely on the government for food stamps and rent. 
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more children, vs. 7% among whites that 


age. “They are not following up pregnan- 
cy with marriage,” says Chicago's Wil- 
liam Wilson, “because joblessness among 
young black males in the inner city is so 
high that the male marriageable pool has 
declined to almost nothing.” 

Indeed, Wilson estimates that there 
are fewer than 50 “marriageable” black 
men between the ages of 20 and 24 for 
every 100 black women of the same 
age group. Says Ronald Takaki. a pro- 
fessor of ethnic studies at the University 


of California, Berkeley: “We now have 
a black population whose labor has 
been rendered superfluous.” He adds, 


“Statistically, it is impossible for even a 
third of all black women in this age 
group to be married to employed black 


goal, working in the 
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men earning above poverty incomes.” 

Some partly blame a welfare system 
based on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, which often makes it financial- 
ly disadvantageous for a man to stay at 
home. In California, for example, a per- 
son in a minimum-wage job would gross 
about $580 a month. Factoring in Social 
Security deductions, food stamps and oth- 
er benefits that would go to a typical 
worker with a spouse and child, the fam- 
ily would get a monthly income of about 
$737, that is, $246 per family member. If 
there were no wage earner, however, the 
mother and child would receive about 
$498 from AFDC, along with $74 in food 
stamps, for a total monthly income of 
_ $572, or $286 each for the 
= mother and child. They 
7 would also receive compre- 
= hensive medical coverage 
Percy Steel, president of 

the Urban League chapter 
© in Oakland, says of an un- 
employed father: “If he has 
feelings for his family, he 
gets lost. Welfare is tearing 
these families apart.” 

At age 26. Willomenia 
Williams of Los Angeles is 
the mother of eight chil- 
dren, fathered by three dif- 
ferent men, none of whom 
has provided much help in 
raising his offspring. She 
gets $698 a month in AFDC 
and $125 in food stamps 
more than any of her for- 
mer boyfriends could offer 
“If they can't do their 
part,” she says, “I don't 
think they should be com- 
ing around.” For a while, 
Williams lived in a private 
shelter run by a group 
called Parents of Watts. 
Alice Harris, a woman 
known for her ready smile 
and generosity, runs the 
program. “Of course wel- 
fare is breaking apart fam- 
ilies,” Harris says. Presi- 
dent Reagan’s task force 
on the American family 
made a similar contention 


two weeks ago: “Easy 
availability of welfare in all of its forms 
has become a powerful force for the de- 


struction of family life through perpetua- 
tion of the welfare culture.” 

But others sharply dispute this notion 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan of New 
York, who brought attention to the plight 
of the black family in a controversial re- 
port two decades ago, called the Adminis- 
tration study “less a policy paper than a 
tantrum. They're not writing from facts 
This is just ideology.” Indeed, there is lit- 
Ue hard evidence to show that welfare 
alone encourages family breakdown. A 
study by Sociologists David Ellwood and 
Mary Jo Bane. of Harvard’s Kennedy 
School, found no correlation between the 
birth rates for unwed mothers and wel- 
fare-benefit levels from state to state 
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They argue, “As an explanation for the 
dramatic changes in family structure, 
welfare benefits are largely impotent.” 
The persistence of the Native Sons 
problem shows how difficult it is to find 
solutions. Neither the spending programs 
of the 1970s nor the modest sustained 
growth and laissez-faire attitude of the 
Reagan years have reversed the decline 
One area of agreement is that the first 
necessity is to get people into the work- 
place. Family stability would be vastly 
| greater, says Harriet Michel, president of 


the New York Urban League, “if black 
men, women and teenagers could get jobs 
when they needed them.” When asked 
what would alleviate the breakdown of 
poor families, Moynihan 
replies simply, ‘‘Jobs.”’ 
President Reagan defends 
his policies by arguing that 
his economic approach has 
led to the creation of new 
jobs, which he has called 
the “greatest social pro- 
gram we have.” 

The problem facing in- 
ner-city youths, however, 
has been that they seem to 
reap little of the economic 
benefit even when the job 
market is expanding. Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp, a 
Republican from upstate 
New York, is a leading ad- 
vocate of urban enterprise 
zones, which would use tax 
incentives to encourage 
businesses to provide jobs 
in depressed urban areas. 
Others feel that it is neces- 
sary to create work pro- 
grams that will draw 
young blacks away from 
the inner cities, where the 
underclass culture makes it 
extremely difficult to 
break out of the poverty 
cycle. Nicholas Lemann, a 
journalist with the Atlantic, 
describes the migration of 
unskilled Southern blacks 
into the inner cities fol- 
lowed by the subsequent 
migration cut by those with 
steady jobs. He argues that 
the only path into the American economic 
mainstream involves breaking out of the 

ghettos 
Another avenue being explored is 
welfare reform. More than 20 states are 
experimenting with some form of “work- 
fare.” which requires recipients to accept 
training and jobs, According to Governor 
| Michael Dukakis, Massachusetts’ highly 
successful program, launched in 1983, has 
placed thousands of AFDC beneficiaries in 
full- or part-time jobs and has saved tax- 
payers an estimated $69 million. New 
York hopes to enroll more than 200,000 of 
its 1.1 million public-assistance recipients 
in a remodeled workfare program 

Critics of Reagan’s domestic policies 
say that the cuts in social spending he has 
made hit the poor particularly hard. Ac- 


| 
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cording to Marian Wright Edelman, pres- 
ident of the Children’s Defense Fund, 
programs aiding impoverished children 
and families have lost $10 billion since 
1980. The federal Work Incentive Pro- 
gram, which provides job training and 
support services to welfare recipients, has 
been cut from $210.5 million to $110 mil- 
lion in the fiscal 1987 budget. The Presi- 
dent has proposed junking the program 
altogether 

The problems facing black America’s 
impoverished youth, however, cannot be 
solved simply by more Government 
spending. Black leaders are becoming in- 
creasingly outspoken about the need to 
confront the problem within the commu- 


in a nearby town and is supported by welfare. 


nity. In cities around the country, pro- 
grams run by such groups as the Urban 
League and the N.A.A.C.P. and by neigh- 
borhood activists are seeking to promote 
job training, education and stable fam- 
ilies. “We have to get these young males to 
understand the responsibilities that go 
along with fathering a child,” says Mary 
Frances Berry, a veteran civil rights lead- 
er. “We have to make that the issue to 
highlight in the black community.” 
Basic education is also crucial, but with 
so many of America’s inner-city schools in 
disarray, outside programs are often the 
key to childrens’ academic success. “It’s a 
vicious cycle,” says Babette Edwards of the 
Harlem Tutorial and Referral Project 
“Low standards, the lack of a rigorous, 
challenging curriculum is detrimental to 
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Danny Coleman, 24, has been out of work since losing his job at a 
fast-food shop nearly a year ago. He lives with his parents in Watts. 
He cannot provide for his young son, who lives with his mother 


44 They treat you like a child on those 
minimum-wage jobs. And there is no way 
you can make it on that kind of salary. It is 
justa dead end. 99 





kids.” Her organization stresses basic read- 
ing and writing skills in individual and 
small-group after-school sessions. 

Some of the most successful projects 
are those that offer job training. The 
Watts Labor Community Action Com- 
mittee employs 600 people and runs on a 
$7.4 million annual budget. Each year the 
organization trains as many as 400 young 
men and women between the ages of 18 
and 26 and boasts a 90% placement rate 
in such jobs as security guard, bank clerk 
and computer operator. Chicago's non- 
profit Safer Foundation helps get jobs for 
about 60% of its clients. But for kids who 
go to Safer, young offenders with an aver- 
age of ten arrests in their short lives, just 
having someone to talk to 
can be as important as get- 
ting work. “We're like the 
hole in the teakettle,” says 
= Counselor Dan Coughlin. 
“We can let off some of the 
pressure, but we can’t solve 
the problem.” 

William Jones, 39, nev- 
er knew his father. He and 
his six siblings grew up on 
welfare in his mother’s 
Harlem household. Like so 
many in the inner city, he 
became disillusioned with 
high school, dropped out, 
got into drugs. “I was on 
the street. I felt I knew ev- 
erything,” he remembers. 
“I only started missing my 
schooling when my kids 
came along. That’s when I 
knew what I didn’t know.” 
Eleven years ago, the teen- 
age mother of Jones’ two 
children left, never to be 
heard from again. Shortly 
thereafter, Jones lost his 
job and went on welfare 

Today he is raising his 
kids, as well as seven of his 
nephews and nieces, ages 6 
to 18, whose mother could 
no longer cope with the 
pressures of bringing them 
up. He and his mother, 
along with the nine chil- 
dren, live in a two-bed- 
room, $134-a-month 
apartment. He is off drugs. He is also off 
the welfare rolls, earning his living as a 
community organizer at Harlem’s Family 
Life and Sex Education Program 

“We try to give kids things to go for,” 
says Jones. He knows there is no easy way 
to conquer the cycle of broken homes and 
poverty. “There area lot of roadblocks out 
there. You got drugs on the street, you got 
alcohol,” he says. “But if you keep behind 
your kids and give them a helping hand, it’s 
O.K.” Each week he gets on the phone, re- 
minding his teenage charges about their 
next meeting. Those who have no phone he 
visits in person. Every week he and a co- 
worker remind all 75 of them, and they 
keep coming back.—By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Re- 
ported by Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles and Jack E. 
White/Chicago, with other bureaus 
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Headhunters 
A jury convicts eight Mobsters | 


he eight grim men seated around the 

defendants’ table may have looked 
like a group of grandfathers, but to Chief 
Prosecutor Michael Chertoff, they were 
directors of the “largest and most vicious 
criminal business in the history of the 
United States.” Last week twelve anony- 
mous members of a federal jury in New 
York City seemed to agree. They convict- 
ed the eight men, among whom were the 
leaders of three of New York City’s five 
Mob families, of running the Mafia as a 
criminal organization controlled by a 
powerful commission. Among its activi- 
ties: murder, extortion and racketeering. 

The verdict, the first against the Ma- 
fia as a criminal enterprise, was the most 
damaging blow to La Cosa Nostra struck 
by the Justice Department in its highly 
successful crusade to disorganize orga- 
nized crime. “The Mob,” exulted Cher- 
toff, “has been decapitated.” 

The crime bosses, who could spend 
most of their remaining years behind 
bars, are Anthony (Fat Tony) Salerno, 75, 
boss of the Genovese family; Anthony 
(Tony Ducks) Corallo, 73, don of the Luc- 
chese clan; and Carmine (Junior) Persico, 
53, head of the Colombo family. Persico, 
who acted as his own defense attorney, re- 
ceived a separate 39-year sentence last 
week for an earlier racketeering convic- 
tion; his top aide, Colombo Underboss 
Gennaro (Gerry Lang) Langella, 47, was 
convicted in the commission case and 
sentenced to 65 years in the earlier one. 

A fourth crime family, the Bonannos, 
was hit by the conviction of one of its cap- 
tains, Anthony (Bruno) Indelicato, 30. 
The jury found that Indelicato had been 
one of the gunmen who had executed for- 
mer Bonanno Boss Carmine Galante in 
the garden of a Brooklyn restaurant in 
1979. The Gambinos, the fifth of the New 
York families that dominate the commis- 
sion, were not represented. Gambino Boss 
Paul Castellano was slain on a Manhattan 
street last December, and his apparent 
successor, John Gotti, is on trial in yet an- 
other New York racketeering case. 

At least a dozen Mob leaders from 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee 
and Kansas City have been put in prison 
since last January. Federal and state in- 
vestigators are confident that the string of 
convictions will break down the discipline 
that the Mafia’s commission had en- 
forced. Created in the 1930s after a partic- 
ularly bloody period of gang warfare, the 
commission divides turf among families, 
settles disputes and sanctions the slayings 
of those who break the rules. It now has 
several vacancies that may not be easy 
to fill. “The machinery to resolve those 
disputes has been wiped out,” contends 
Ronald Goldstock. head of the New 
York State organized-crime task force. 
But if Mob rivalries are allowed to fester, 
he notes, the result could be a new out- 
burst of gangland violence. 





Lucchese Chief Anthony Corallo 


Genovese Boss Anthony (Fat Tony) Salerno 


Colombo Leader Carmine (Junior) Persico 
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s| think the shrewder members of the Mob 


=| Franceschini, one of the New York police 











| ually to keep from being spotted by press or 


the Mafia really was a secret organization.” 





Goldstock and other investigators 


may now either pass up the vacant leader- 
ship slots or else move into them only grad- 
prosecutors. Predicts Lieut. Remo 
department’s top Mob watchers: “We are 
going to see a return to the old days, when 


The authorities hope the new bosses 
who will emerge will be younger, less expe- 
rienced and more likely to make the kinds 
of mistakes that will make them vulnerable 
to prosecution and discourage followers. As 
seen by New York and federal investiga- | 
tors, these are the most probable heirs to 
leadership in the five families 





Gambino. Traditionalists expect Thomas 
Gambino, 57, son of former Boss Carlo 
Gambino, the Mafia’s last true godfather 
(he died of natural causes in 1976) to re- 
claim his family’s leadership. A low-profile 
capo, or captain, Gambino avoids the flam- 
boyant dress and behavior that so quickly 
drew attention to current Boss John Gotti. 
Gambino has been making good money 
from the rackets, and some experts think 
he may prefer to remain a contented capo 
rather than become the boss. 


Genovese. Vincent (“the Chin”) Gigante, 
58, a former prizefighter, is capo in the 
family and considered by some to be just 
as tough as, if not tougher than, convicted 
Boss Salerno. One of the few veterans not 
under indictment, he was acquitted of try- 
ing to kill) Mob Boss Frank Costello in 
1957 when Costello, who retired after the 
rub-out attempt, refused to identify him 
as one of his attackers. 


Lucchese. Corallo may be succeeded by 
Neil Migliore, 53, whom Franceschini de- 
scribes as a hothead capable of starting a 
gang war for control. A climber in the fam- 
ily for a decade, he runs a marble business, 
including the sale of tombstones, but spe- 
cializes in illegal gambling. 





Bonanno. Joseph Messina, 43, is already 
acting as boss of the family, according to 
Franceschini. He had been a capo for only 
four years, when his superior, Philip Ras- | 
telli, 68, was indicted in the commission | 
case. (Rastelli has a heart condition and 
will stand trial alone when his health per- | 
mits.) Messina promptly took over Rastel- 
li’s role. 


Colombo. With Persico and Langella 
both facing prison for long terms, no 
clear-cut successor can be named. Law- 
enforcement officials are divided on 
whether Joseph Brancato, 69, Vincent 
Aloi, 63, or Aloi’s younger brother Benny, 
51, will move up. Brancato served mainly 
as an errand boy for Persico, according to 
New York investigators, and seems to 
lack real clout. The Aloi brothers, on the 
other hand, appear to have the Mob 
smarts to run the family— if they want to 
take the risk of doing so. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Roger Franklin/New York 
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American Notes 








DRINKING 
Clean Funin 
Beverly Hills 


How about a glass of bubbly 
from the Mount Fuji region, or 
perhaps a cool Belgian vin- 
tage? If you think these are ex- 
otic wines, think again: we're 
talking water here. The latest 
drinking hole on Beverly Hills’ 
Rodeo Drive has a trendy 
look—a neon sign, Chinese 
slate tiles, a soaring skylight— 
and an even trendier concept. 
The Water Bar serves no alco- 
hol, only 53 varieties of H2O 
from 20 countries, including 
sparkling vintages from China, 
Rumania and the Soviet 
Union, at $1 to $2 bottle. 

A menu features water 
trivia and information about 
each brand, including its min- 
eral content and principal uses. 
For example, Borjomi from the 
Soviet Union is both “good for 
a hangover” and “great on a 
Monday morning.” The bar- 
tender dispenses opinions 
(Mexico's Pefiafiel is good for 
Montezuma’s revenge) and en- 
gaging lore (Michelangelo not 
only drank Italy’s Fiuggi but 
bathed, soaked and cooked in 
it). “Its amazing how many 
differences there are in bou- 
quets and flavors between 
brands,” says proprietor Steve 
Mills, who opened the bar last 
week inside Ixi:z, his newly 
built clothing “gallery.” Mills 
serves his water only in its 
“purest sense,” in the original 
bottle, garnished with a chic 
black drinking straw, sans 


Crime scene: on one wall, pictures of the Duffys’ famous son in Dallas 








lemon, lime or ice, which 
would “void the taste.” What 
about free tap water? Sorry, 
nota drop to drink. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Charge It 
To Charity 


New York City restaurant pa- 
trons who charge their meals 
to American Express got 
something extra last week: a 
thank-you note. Amex is con- 
tributing 3¢ from each bill to 
Citymeals-on-Wheels, a pro- 
gram that delivers food to the 
elderly and homebound. To 
encourage customers to con- 
tribute directly toward more 
charity meals, Amex provided 
postage-paid envelopes for do- 
nations using check or charge 
During the month of Novem- 
ber, the company expects to 
collect more than 1.6 million 


| three-penny chit donations, 


enough for 10,000 meals-on- 
wheels, at the more than 3,500 
New York City restaurants 
that accept its green, gold and 
platinum cards. 


CHARITY 


Handouts 
Across America 


Six months ago 5.5 million peo- 
ple linked hands from Califor- 
nia to New York in an extrava- 
gant fund raiser for the nation’s 
hungry. Last week, after ex- 





Remembering the homebound: Amex donations for meals-on-wheels 


tended and cautious account- 
ing, the sponsor of 
Across America began hand- 
ing out grants to local charities 
based on indicators of poverty 
and unemployment levels. The 
first installment of $576,665 
(out of a total pool estimated at 
$15 million to $20 million) will 
g0 to agencies in the 15 least 
populous states, including 
Utah, Maine and the Dakotas. 
Metropolitan areas, where 
hunger and homelessness are 


most acute, can expect help | 


through the winter. Ken Kra- 
gen. president of the Hands 
sponsor, U.S.A. for Africa, ex- 
plained the caution: “You 
don’t want to just throw money 
out there. It would have been 
there two days after Hands 
Across America if we had 
thought that it would make a 
meaningful impact.” 


Bad Eggs in 
The Incubator 


As “Operation Incubator,” the 
FBI investigation into Chicago 
corruption, proceeded for 24 
years, speculation was rife that 
it might taint Mayor Harold 
Washington. When five indict- 
ments were finally handed up 
last week, two of the seven men 
charged were indeed black al- 
dermen belonging to a bloc in 
the city council that supports 
Washington. But the charges, 
involving bribery to win city 
contracts for collecting unpaid 
parking tickets and water bills. 


fell far short of an attack on the 


Hands | mayor. To the contrary, US. 


Attorney Anton R. Valukas 
praised Washington for his co- 
operation. Said Valukas: “The 
mayor is not a target.” Said 
Washington in turn: “I didn’t 
elect the people on the city 
council; I only voted for one of 
them.” 


MONTANA 


Deathina 
Small Town 


Terrence and Marie (“Babe”) 
Duffy never missed an episode 
of Dailas, featuring their son 
Patrick as the newly revived 
character Bobby Ewing. “Usu- 
ally Terry was working during 
the program,” said Bobby 
Sutherlin, a close friend. “Babe 
would tape it so he could see it 
later.” One wall of the Lounge. 
the Duffys’ bar in Boulder, | 
Mont. (pop. 1,500), was | 
adorned with photographs of 
Patrick, 37, who left the former 
mining camp after high school 
to find fame on the top-rated 
nighttime soap. 

Last week Patrick re- 
turned to Boulder to mourn his 
parents. The night before, Ter- 
rence, 66, and Babe, 63, were 
shot dead in what appears to 
have been a robbery attempt at 
the bar. Two janitors from 
nearby Helena, both 19, have 
been charged with the homi- 
cides. In Los Angeles, produc- 
tion of Dallas was shut down 
briefly as a gesture of respect 
for the Duffys. 
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Watching over Pyongyang: 544-ft. statue bespeaks a cult of personality four decades in the making and Pharaonic in intensity 


NORTH KOREA 
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Now You See Kim... 


Bizarre reports of the “Great Leader's” death prove exaggerated 


rdinarily, the arrival in Pyong- 
yang of Mongolian President 
Jambyn Batménh would scarcely 
register a blip on the radar 
screens of international diplomacy. But 
when Batminh stepped off his jetliner in 
North Korea’s capital last week, televi- 
sion footage of the welcoming ceremony 
was almost immediately flashed to eager- 
ly awaiting networks and wire services 
around the world. Reason: the Premier 
was greeted by a man whose sudden and 
violent death had been widely rumored 
and, in some cases, reported as confirmed 
fact for two days. Yet there he was, Kim I 
Sung, the “Great Leader,” still paunchy 
and apparently hale at 74 after holding 
power in North Korea continuously since 
1948 
Reports of Kim’s demise have sur- 
faced several times over the years, but last 
week’s spate of false rumors was the most 
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bizarre episode yet. They originated, so 
South Korea claimed, with announce- 
ments made by North Koreans over loud- 
speakers along the 15l-mile Demilita- 
rized Zone that divides the two countries 
The same rumors popped up indepen- 
dently in Peking, Hanoi and Tokyo, ap- 
parently before officials in Seoul began 
spreading the word. Until Kim’s ceremo- 
nial airport appearance, the North Kore- 
ans did nothing either to dispel or confirm 
the story. Little could be made of their un- 
responsiveness: in one of the world’s most 
hermetically sealed societies, official si- 
lence is the rule rather than the exception 

While all accounts agreed that Kim 
was dead, explanations of how he met his 
demise varied wildly. In some versions 
Kim was shot by mutinous army officers 
who then fled to China. Others said the 
North Korean leader had been killed ina 
coup staged aboard a train, which hap- 








pens to be Kim’s favorite form of trans- 
portation. Most claimed that power had 
passed to Kim’s son, Kim Jong Il, who in 
deed is his father’s designated heir. One 
loudspeaker announcement and some 
other versions of the story had it that ag- 
ing North Korean Defense Minister O Jin 
U had “grasped power” and that the 
“whole nation of North Korea positively 
supports him.” 

Kim’s passing, as related by South 
Korean transcripts of the loudspeaker an- 
nouncements, had an almost surreal qual- 
ity. Normally used to broadcast mind- 
numbing Communist propaganda across 
the DMZ, the loudspeakers reportedly 
came alive just after noon on Sunday with 
somber music. Forty minutes later, with 
no explanation, an announcer began re- 
citing the North Korean leader’s lifetime 
accomplishments, including his World 
War II service in the Soviet army. After 
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another six hours the announcer 
began hinting—opaquely, to say 
the least—that Kim’s career was 
finally at an end: “Our leader 
Kim Il Sung flows in the river as 
a leaf.” A statement announcing 
his death by shooting followed 
shortly. Monday's broadcasts eu- 
logized Kim extensively. Then, 
on Tuesday, came the startling 
admonition, “Do not be deceived 
by groundless rumors that our 
leader Kim II Sung is dead.” 

Kim’s public reappearance 
proved that accounts of his pass- 
ing had been greatly exaggerat- 
ed. Thus the hottest diplomatic 
game of the week became trying 
to figure out who had been doing 
what to whom, As antagonists of 
36 years’ standing who regularly 
wage often arcane propaganda 
wars against each other, both 
North and South Korea had 
plenty of motives to engage in po- 
litical fabrications. Both coun- 
tries, moreover, have lately 
shown signs of instability that 
could somehow have played a 
role in the strange episode. 

South Korea, which has been 
plagued by student protests over 
President Chun Doo Hwan’s re- 
sistance to proposed democratic 
reforms, responded to the rumor 
campaign by placing the national 
police force on Grade A alert. The 
heightened security was ostensi- 
bly a precaution against a sudden 
attack by an unknown new re- 
gime in the north. Some observers 
suspect, however, that the gov- 
ernment in Seoul was actually mounting a 
show of strength to rally domestic po- 
litical sentiment. Moreover, South Korea’s 
Defense Department could not produce 
any recordings of the loudspeaker an- 
nouncements, which apparently had not 
been made in areas of the DMZ patrolled 
by US. troops. A government spokesman 
explained this lacuna by claiming that 
official policy is “not to disclose how 
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Greeting Batménh at the capital's airport 
“Our leader flows in the river as a leaf.” 
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any intelligence matter was obtained.” 

Washington, however, flatly dismisses 
the possibility that South Korea was be- 
hind any fabrication. If Seoul had been 
playing disinformation games, moreover, 
it got badly burned. The government's 
clumsy handling of the loudspeaker an- 
nouncements, all but giving them its offi- 
cial imprimatur, caused an uproar in the 
National Assembly. Said Opposition 
Leader Kim Young Sam: “I have to ques- 
tion the ability of our government's intel- 
ligence system.” Few governments, par- 
ticularly in Asia, would manufacture a 
story that was guaranteed to result in a 
loss of face with its allies. That is precisely 
what happened in Seoul after Kim sur- 
faced. Says Daryl Plunk, a Korea special- 
ist at Washington's Heritage Foundation: 
“Tt is obvious that South Korea has been 
embarrassed by this.” 

Pyongyang’s glee at its neighbor's dis- 
comfort suggested that North Korea 
would have had no qualms about mount- 
ing a malicious disinformation campaign, 
although probably not one centering on 
rumors of its leader’s death. Kim has 
spent nearly four decades creating a cult 
around his personality and accomplish- 
ments that is Pharaonic in its intensity 
He has erected larger-than-life statues of 
himself in virtually every North Korean 
city, and inspired a school curriculum 





North Korean guards, foreground, face U.S. troops at DMZ crossing 


based on adulation of his teach- 
ings. Korea watchers in the U.S 
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his self-created legend merely to 
score a propaganda victory. Says 
a Reagan Administration offi- 
cial: “It's awfully difficult to 
imagine they'd do that. Kim I 
Sung is like Stalin at the peak of 
his power.” 

That leaves a single plausible 
theory of what happened, in the 
opinion of U.S. observers: the 
possibility that a real power 
struggle was going on in Pyong- 
yang. US. officials have picked 
up rumors in recent months of in- 
ternal discord centered on the 
question of Kim’s succession. In 
particular, Defense Minister O 
has been conspicuous lately by 
his lack of public appearances. 
Some observers have wondered if 
the 76-year-old defense minister 
was having trouble adjusting to 
the increased day-to-day powers 
of First Son Jong Il, 45, and the 
younger cadres around him. Says 
the Heritage Foundation’s 
Plunk: “O had been the major ex- 
ception to the new generation of 
officials.” 

There were other issues that 
could also have led to a show- 
down in North Korea. Over the 
past two years Kim has engi- 
neered a pronounced tilt in 
Pyongyang’s Sino-Soviet policies 
toward Moscow. Just two months 
ago the North Korean President 
made a hastily arranged visit to 
the Soviet capital, his second in 
29 months, for talks with Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. The Soviets provide North Korea 
with MiG-23 fighter aircraft and Scud 
surface-to-surface missiles. In return, they 
have acquired calling rights at the North 
Korean ports of Nampo and Najin and 
clearance for military reconnaissance 
flights from Vladivostok to the Soviet air 
base at Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam. These 
arrangements are a major annoyance to 
Peking. 

Finally, U.S. observers speculate that 
North Korea’s poor economic perform- 
ance and military buildup could have led 
to an internal political rift. In the past de- 
cade Kim has more than doubled the size 
of the North Korean army, from 409,000 
to 885,000 men, turning it into the world’s 
sixth largest fighting force. Meanwhile, 
North Korea has fallen into arrears on its 
foreign debt of some $2 billion. The coun- 
try achieved only about half of the growth 
called for in its last long-term economic 
plan (1978-84), and has yet to produce a 
new one. Both of the last two grain har- 
vests have been substandard, and the dai- 
ly grain ration in Pyongyang was recently 
reduced by 14%. Although the exact 
cause of last week’s events remains 
murky, the forced cutback in such a staple 
certainly carried the potential for creating 
trouble. —By William R. Doerner. Reported by 
David Aikman/Washington and S. Chang/Tokyo 








doubt that he would trifle with | 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Cory Shows a Steely Side 





Under mounting pressure, Aquino fires Defense Minister Enrile 


“Ww e need a frésh start.” With that, 
a beleaguered President Cora- 
zon Aquino moved decisively this week to 
counter a growing sense that her govern- 
ment was foundering badly. In a brief na- 
tional television appearance Sunday, 
Aquino announced that she had asked for 
the resignations of her entire Cabinet. 
Among those forced out: Defense Minis- 
ter Juan Ponce Enrile, who with increas- 
ing boldness has recently opposed 
Aquino’s policy of seeking a negotiated 
end to the country’s 17-year-old Commu- 
nist insurgency. The President then an- 
nounced that she had appointed Deputy 
Defense Minister Rafael Ileto, a West 
Point graduate and former Ambassador 
to Iran and Thailand, to succeed Enrile. 
Said the President: “I hereby give notice 
to all those who may be inclined to ex- 
ploit the present situation that the stern- 
est measures will be taken against them if 
they try.” 

Aquino’s stunning action capped a 
fortnight of public protest and violence 
unmatched since the former housewife 
took office nine months ago. Only days af- 
ter the leftist trade-union leader Rolando 
Olalia and his driver were brutally mur- 
dered, a right-wing former National As- 
semblyman, David Puzon, was ambushed 
and shot to death in a hail of 
automatic-weapons fire. A 
leading Japanese business- 
man was kidnaped while re- 
turning home from a round of 
golf. A bomb exploded in a 
Manila department store, in- 
juring 13 people. Finally, at 
week's end Ulbert Ulama Tu- 
gung, a prominent Muslim 
ally of the President’s, was 
slain outside a hotel in the 
capital. 

Rumors began circulating 
in Manila that unnamed poli- 
licians, assumed to be allied 
with former President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, Enrile and ele- 
ments in the military, planned 
to reconvene illegally the na- 
tional assembly that Aquino 
disbanded after her accession. 
As word of the presumed 
minicoup spread, armed 
forces Chief of Staff General 
Fidel Ramos moved to block 
it, ordering his commanders 
to “disregard” any orders that 
might come from the Defense 
Ministry. At Ramos’ direc- 
tion, government troops in 
trucks and armored vehicles 
lined the street leading to the 
presidential palace in Manila 
and secured key radio and 
television stations. 

On Sunday afternoon 
Aquino summoned Enrile and 


Vice President Salvador Laurel to her 
Malacafiang Palace residence. After a 25- 
minute session Enrile emerged smiling 
and waved at bystanders but made no 
comment. Ninety minutes later Aquino 
went on television to announce that 
the Defense Minister had 
stepped down. She also de- 
clared, “We shall be acting 
on the other resignations in 
the next few days,” and em- 
phasized that Ramos “has 
taken preventive measures 
against the recklessness of 
some elements in the mili- 
tary.” Ieto became the first 
member of the new Cabinet 
to be sworn in. Lest anyone 
miss the point, Ramos issued 
a statement through a palace 
spokesman declaring that the “New 
Armed Forces of the Philippines stands 
behind the present government of Presi- 
dent Aquino.” 

For days backers of the ousted De- 


| fense Minister had seethed after Philip- 


pine leftists took to the streets in a mas- 
sive demonstration of pro-Aquino, anti- 
Enrile sentiment to mark Olalia’s funeral. 
On Thursday a huge but orderly proces- 
sion for the slain labor leader wound for 





Outpouring of protest: the funeral procession for Olalia 





The President last week 





miles through the streets of Manila. Wav- 
ing red flags and placards, a crowd of 


| more than 100,000 followed a fiower-be- | 

| decked truck bearing the coffins of Olalia 
and his driver. J.V. 

| of the leftist Bayan political coalition, 


Bautista, a leader 


hinted that Marcos backers might have 
been responsible for Olalia’s death. 
But he spoke for many when he added, 
“That doesn’t mean that Enrile is not 
involved.” 

Evidence surfaced last week of pres- 
, sure on Aquino from the 
Defense Minister and a 
> small group of army officers 
; known as the Reform the 

Armed Forces Movement. 
The group was formed in 
March 1985 to counter the 
corruption within the mili- 
tary that had flourished un- 
der Marcos, who last week 
learned that his plans to 
move from Hawaii to Swit- 
zerland had been blocked by 
the Swiss government. Se- 
nior military sources disclosed that armed 
forces commanders, including Ramos, 
had given the President a letter proposing 
that she delegate all authority concerning 
national security to the Defense Minister 
and asking for her answer by Jan. 6. In 
addition, the commanders, whose politi- 
cal goals differ from those of the Enrile 
group, presented Aquino with a list of fur- 
ther demands. Among them: the dismiss- 
al of several ministers reputed to be in- 
, competent, corrupt or too far 
s to the left, and a tougher line 

against the Communists. 

Earlier in the week 
Aquino seemed to harden her 
stance against the rebels, who 
have refused to discuss a | 
cease-fire since Olalia’s mur- 
der. Said the President: “We 
shall never be slaves again 
not to the Communists, who 
did nothing to help us recover 
our democracy, nor to the sad 
remnants of the right who 
hanker to be our masters 
again.” In the next six weeks 
the President must continue 
to reassert her authority in a 
way that will satisfy the na- 
tion and dissipate the rebel- 
lious mood within the armed 
forces. 

Aquino’s goal will be to 
get past Feb. 2, when her 
countrymen will vote on 
whether to ratify the new con- 
stitution, which strengthens 
the powers of the presidency. 
Increasingly, the future stabil- 
ity of her government de- 
pends on Ramos. The popular 
professional soldier has dra- 
matically proved his loyalty 
to Aquino, but he has also 
made known his deep con- 
cerns about the country’s 
security. By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Manila 
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Incold blood: Renault Boss Georges Besse lay d 





TERRORISM 


Or more blood flowed in a Paris 
street. Once again posters picturing 
suspected killers appeared in the City of 
Light. This time the victim was Georges 
Besse, 58, president of France’s largest 
auto-manufacturing concern, state- 
owned Renault. Coming just two months 
after a wave of bombings in crowded com- 
mercial centers across Paris killed eleven 
and injured more than 160, the shooting 
of Besse outside his home last week 
shocked and saddened the nation. On Fri- 
day 2,000 mourners, headed by President 
Francois Mitterrand and Premier Jacques 
Chirac, attended a funeral service for the 
slain executive at the Hotel des Invalides, 
the site of Napoleon's tomb 

Besse’s murder took place as another 
terrorist drama unfolded in a West Berlin 
courtroom. Opening amid tight security, 
the trial of Palestinians Ahmed Hasi and 
Farouk Salameh brought forward evi- 
dence that the Syrian government was 
linked to the March bombing in West 
Berlin of the German-Arab Friendship 
Society offices, which left nine people in- 
jured. The trial provided a bizarre side- 
show. Screaming and gesturing wildly 
from behind a bulletproof screen, Hasi 
claimed that “voices, sounds and music” 
were being piped into his cell to make him 
confess. The frenzied defendant is the 
brother of Nezar Hindawi, a Jordanian 
who was convicted in London last month 
of trying to blow up an El AI airliner, al- 
legedly with Syrian help. After the con- 
viction, Britain broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Syria 

Although it had no apparent connec- 
tion to the Middle East’s brutal politics of 
terror and revenge, the murder of Besse 
was particularly chilling. A highly re- 
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Death at the Doorstep 


A French executive is slain, and a West German trial begins 


spected executive, Besse was beginning to 
improve loss-riddled Renault's fortunes 
He had had little involvement in politics 
and avoided the public spotlight, prefer- 
ring instead to spend his free time tending 
the roses at his country home southwest of 
Paris. The businessman was just steps 
from his town house in Paris’ Montpar- 
nasse district last Monday night when two 
women emerged from the shadows. “It’s 
good, let’s go!” one of them shouted. As 
horrified passersby looked on, she fired 
three shots from a 9-mm pistol at Besse 
“Get lost,” barked the second woman, 
waving a gun at a stunned witness. “You 
haven't seen a thing.”’ Then, as the Re- 
nault chief lay sprawled on the sidewalk, 
fatally wounded in the head, chest and 
shoulder, the assailants fled 

Chirac immediately rushed to the 
scene when he learned of the shooting 
Ringed by scores of club-wielding police, 
the Premier expressed shock at “this bes- 
tial assassination.” President Mitterrand, 
who was visiting the West African state 
of Burkina Faso, said France had “lost a 
No. 1” in the death of Besse, and he de- 
clared that “all our forces must unite 
against terrorism, without flinching and 
without compromise.” 

Shadowy Middle Eastern groups like 
the Committee for Solidarity with Arab 
and Middle Eastern Political Prisoners 
were apparently responsible for the Sep- 
tember reign of terror. But not this time 
Discovered in the Raspail Métro station 
near the scene of the murder were leaflets 
printed with the five-pointed star of Ac- 
tion Directe, a home-grown, radical leftist 
terrorist group that is committed to wag- 
ing urban guerrilla war against “bour- 
geois imperialism.” The tracts claimed re- 


two Action Directe assassins struck 








sponsibility for the shooting in the name 
of Action Directe “Commando Pierre 
Overney,” a Maoist worker who was 
killed by police in 1972 during labor strife 
outside the main Renault factory in sub- 
urban Paris 

Criminal investigators pieced togeth- 
er a composite description of the two at- 
tackers, but the evidence was too vague to 
provide solid identification. Still, the 
leads seemed convincing enough for po- 
lice to distribute nationwide some 80,000 
wanted posters with photographs of 
Nathalie Ménigon, 29, and Joélle Au- 
bron, 27, two Action Directe militants 
Interior Minister Charles Pasqua urged 
the nation to “cooperate with the police” 
in hunting down Besse’s murderers, and 
he offered a 1 million franc ($152,000) re- 
ward for information leading to their 
capture 


1 ody death followed a series of mur- 
ders of well-known European mili- 
tary and industrial leaders by indigenous 
terrorist organizations. In January 1985 
Action Directe claimed responsibility for 
the death of General René Audran, a 
prominent French Ministry of Defense 
official. Days later, members of the West 
German Red Army Faction murdered 
Ernst Zimmermann, a Munich defense 
industrialist. Some experts believe the 
atrocities are linked, and point to a com- 
muniqué the two groups issued last year 
declaring they would form a “West Euro- 
pean guerrilla movement.” Last week 
French authorities were investigating a 
possible West German connection to the 
Besse slaying 

Since the joint communiqué was re- 
leased, Action Directe, the R.A.F. and rad- 
ical leftist sympathizers have staged at 
least 60 terrorist strikes in Western Eu- 
rope. In Bonn last month a terrorist kill- 
ing foreshadowed the Besse murder: gun- 
men ambushed Gerold von Braunmubl, a 
senior Foreign Ministry official, as he was 
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returning home from work. The groups’ 
affinity for dedicating their acts to terror- 
| ist martyrs has strengthened the image of 
a coordinated network. 

West European leaders acknowledge 
that the terrorist threat to their countries 
cannot be solved without a concerted ef- 
fort. The day after Besse’s murder, French 
Interior Minister Pasqua and his West 
German counterpart, Friedrich Zimmer- 
mann, agreed in a two-hour meeting to 
begin exchanging members of their anti- 
terrorist liaison teams in an attempt to de- 
velop a regular flow of information be- 
tween the two countries. 

Meanwhile West German attention 
focused on the Hasi-Salameh case. The 
pretrial confessions read to the court 
pointed to Syrian involvement. Both de- 
fendants admitted that a suitcase bomb 
used in the Friendship Society attack last 
March had been obtained from the Syrian 
embassy in East Berlin. Hasi said a man 
he knew as Abu Ahmed gave him the 
| bomb in the embassy kitchen, After the 
device twice failed to explode, a Syrian 
explosives expert was summoned from 
the embassy. A few days later the bomb 
went off. 

The testimony concerning Abu Ah- 
med was intriguing. He appeared to be 
the same man whom British intelligence 
and security sources investigating the 
Hindawi case haveidentified as Lieut. 
Colonel Haitam Said, a Syrian air force 
intelligence officer. 

Further links between Hindawi and 
Hasi emerged last week. Hasi’s written 
confession described how Hindawi had 
helped arrange the Friendship Society 
bombing in West Berlin. Hasi said his 
brother had flown with Salameh to Da- 
mascus last January to discuss the attack 
with Syrian military intelligence officials. 
Hindawi made the trip, Hasi’s statement 
said, after failing to receive Libyan sup- 
port for his operations. 
In East Berlin, Fayssal 
Sammak, Syria’s Am- 
bassador to East Ger- 
many, labeled the con- 
fession “lies, pure lies.” 

The West Berlin tri- 
bunal is expected to 
reach a verdict in the 
trial next week. If con- 
victed, Hasi and Sala- 
meh could face life pris- 
on sentences. The 
verdict may include a 
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authorities were involved in the bombing. 
At week’s end Bonn had not decided what 
action it would take in the event of proof of 
Syrian complicity, though a source close to 
the government said a complete severing 
of ties with Syria would be unlikely, West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Cabi- 
net is divided over the question of what it 
might do, and Kohl is still considering his 
position. —By Jennifer B. Hull. 
Reported by Clive Freeman/West Berlin and 
Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


The Big Pullout Goes On 





Kodak quits, and Hong Kong imposes tough new sanctions 


fter IBM and General Motors an- 

nounced last month that they 
planned to sell off their operations in 
South Africa, speculation quickly began 
over which big U.S. manufacturer would 
be next to go. Last week Eastman Kodak 
joined the growing list of departing com- 
panies, but Kodak went further than any 
other firm. The world’s largest film and 
camera maker said it will not only sell its 
South African business, as other compa- 
nies have done, but will refuse to sell any 
products to South African customers. 
Word of Kodak’s withdrawal came one 
day after a three-week strike ended at a 
GM plant that is being sold to local man- 


| agers and on the same day that Hong 


Kong announced new sanctions. At 
week’s end Canada-based Bata, a major 
shoe manufacturer, said it would sell 
its South African operations to foreign 
investors. 

Kodak’s decision stung. For the first 
time, a major U.S. company had said it 
was selling its assets and simply walking 
away. Western firms that leave South Af- 
rica typically continue selling products 
there, often through local companies that 
buy the assets of the departing corpora- 
tions. According to Kodak, its South Afri- 
can revenues were less than 1% of its $10 
billion worldwide sales last year. Said 
Kodak Chairman Colby Chandler: “We 
cannot see with any certainty a time 
when South Africa will be free from 
apartheid. The implication of that situa- 
tion is a degree of business risk that we do 
not consider prudent.” Kodak’s 466 local 
employees, 61% of whom are nonwhite, 
have been told that they will lose their 
jobs. 

At the GM plant in Port Elizabeth, 








already one of South Africa’s most eco- 
nomically depressed cities, striking work- 
ers had sought severance pay from de- 
parting GM and two seats on the new 
board. The walkout ended when GM 
threatened to fire employees who did not 
return to work. Although 785 of the 1,800 
strikers eventually lost their jobs, GM 
said that most of those dismissed could 
reapply. 

Hong Kong, which earlier this year 
banned imports of South Africa’s gold 
Krugerrand coins, extended the sanctions 
to iron and steel. Imports of South Afri- 
can coal and diamonds, however, will sull 
be allowed. Hong Kong also asked firms 
in the British crown colony to halt volun- 
tarily new investments and loans to South 
Africa. Said Piers Jacobs, financial secre- 
tary of Hong Kong: “The measures would 
bring Hong Kong in line with those gov- 
ernments that are our principal trading 
partners.” 

In the wake of the latest punitive 
measures against South Africa, State 
President PW. Botha charged that his 
government's efforts to reform apartheid 
were being ignored by other countries. In 
a ceremony that opened a medical center 
in Cape Province, Botha called sanctions 
“anti-South African legislation.” He add- 
ed that “the U.S. has already declared an 
economic war against us for the most 
absurd and sanctimonious reasons. In do- 
ing so, they have yet again taken up 
the sword against us on behalf of the 
Soviet Union and its goals in this region 
I find it revolting.” As others find 
apartheid, which is why the corporate 
exodus from South Africa is certain to 
increase. —By Wayne Svoboda. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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EL SALVADOR 


Up Against Hard Realities 


An ongoing war and a crippled economy dim Duarte’s high hopes 


wo years ago El Salvador seemed to be 

at the threshold of an era of peace and 
progress. José Napoleén Duarte had just 
been sworn in as the country’s first freely 
elected civilian President in more than 
halfa century, and his platform promised 
an end toa bloody civil war that was then 
nearly five years old. The new President 
boldly proposed peace talks with the 
Marxist rebels, then met their leaders at a 
church in La Palma, a town in guerrilla- 
held territory. Buoyed by generous aid 








nomic aid to El Salvador. The Reagan 
Administration has sent an additional 
$500 million for military use, while hail- 
ing Duarte as a bulwark against the 
spread of Communism in the region. 
Nonetheless, Secretary of State George 
Shultz, during a recent visit to San Salva- 
dor, acknowledged that American aid has 
limits. 

Last January, under pressure from 
Washington, Duarte announced a plan to 
strengthen the economy and reduce de- 








from the U.S., Duarte vowed to revitalize 

| the country’s moribund economy. Today, 
however, an end to both the simmering 
war and the deepening economic crisis 
seems a distant possibility. 

The President has come up against 
some hard realities. The war between the 
government and the Marxist-led Fara- 
bundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(F.M.L.N.) has taken more than 60,000 
lives and dragged to a stalemate. Salva- 
doran soldiers have improved, thanks to 
US. training, but they are unable to de- 
feat the guerrillas. When Duarte struck a 
deal with the rebels for the release of his 
kidnaped daughter in October 1985, his 
relations with some top officers suffered. 
Last October an earthquake devastated 
much of San Salvador, inflicting more 
than $1 billion in damages and com- 
pounding the country’s economic woes. 

The President's lifeline, U.S. aid, may 
not be as strong as it once was. Since 
1979, when the Marxist-oriented Sandi- 
nistas took power in Nicaragua, the U.S. 
has sent more than $1.5 billion in eco- 
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pendence on US. largesse. He devalued 
the Salvadoran colon by 50%, which led 
to consumer price increases, and imposed 
a tax on coffee, the country’s main export, 
to pay for the war. With an average per 
capita income of $535, El Salvador now 
faces as much as 50% unemployment, up 
to 40% inflation and a flight of capital as 
wary businessmen invest overseas. To 
make matters worse, half a million people 
have been forced from their homes by the 
war. The earthquake, which killed as 
many as 1,500 people, left more than 
100,000 homeless and damaged 70% of all 
government buildings in the capital, slow- 
ing official business. Says Communica- 
tions Minister Julio Adolfo Rey Prendes: 
“We will probably need $2 billion to get 
back to where we were.” 

Finding that money will be difficult. 
After the quake, El Salvador received $52 
million in aid from the U.S. ($350 million 
more has been recommended by the U.S. 
embassy) and was promised $130 million 
from Italy and $50 million from West 
Germany. Many other countries and pri- 
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vate agencies chipped in immediately, but 
the costs of full reconstruction dwarf their 
contributions. 

Negotiations between the govern- 
ment and the F.M.L.N. have made little 
progress. In June, Duarte invited rebel 
leaders to meet with him. The meeting, 
set for Sept. 19 in the village of Sesori, fell 
through when Duarte refused a rebel de- 
mand to withdraw the army from the 
area. Some observers said the army had 
moved into positions near Sesori to show 
it was a force that not only the rebels but 
also Duarte must contend with. Today 
there is serious fighting in half the coun- 
try’s 14 departments. 

Although newly disciplined and well- 
equipped government troops have put the 
guerrillas on the defensive, the army has 
been unable to force them from their sanc- 
tuaries. Rebel strength is down to half the 
1981 figure of 10,000. The F.M.L.N. is wag- 
ing a war of attrition, relying on land 
mines to cripple the security forces. The 
mines currently account for more than 
half the army’s average of 250 casualties a 
month. Rebel attacks on bridges and roads 
continue. Last week guerrillas dynamited 
nine electric pylons, causing a 24-hour 
blackout that affected nearly one-fifth of 
the country’s 5 million people. 








uarte is still viewed with suspicion by 

some within the military. Besides 
those officers upset by his peace initia- 
tives, a handful of others resent his suc- 
cessful effort to reduce the number of as- 
sassinations carried out by right-wing 
death squads, some of which are part of 
the military’s intelligence service. Duarte 
has reason to mistrust the military. Sever- 
al officers have been implicated in kid- 
napings of wealthy Salvadorans, crimes 
that were blamed on the guerrillas. One is 
under house arrest, but another, Lieut. 
Colonel Roberto Mauricio Staben, still 
holds an important field command. 

Duarte and a democratic E! Salvador 
may find it difficult to last without sub- 
stantial doses of continued American eco- 
nomic and military support. The U.S. has 
a high stake in Duarte’s survival but 
seems uncertain precisely how best to 
strengthen his hand, apart from providing 
massive aid indefinitely. Says a Salvador- 
an banker: “The poor are a lot less afraid 
of Communism than the wealthy, and it is 
the poor who are suffering.” U.S. policy- 
makers are mindful of that assessment. 
To counter the implicit threat, Duarte, 
whose government is reportedly plagued 
by low-level official corruption, must not 
only obtain additional money and political 
support abroad, but also somehow revive 
the stalled peace talks to regain public con- 
fidence. Even those steps may not be 
enough. A genuinely brave man who most 
believe represents the best hope for democ- 
racy in El Salvador, Duarte may still be up 
to the task. But the promise of two years 
ago is steadily fading. By Wayne Svoboda. 
Reported by John Borrell/San Salvador and 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington il 
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A Ugandan AIDS victim and her baby are examined at a Kampala missionary hospital 
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Enter the AIDS Pandemic 





The experts predict that 100 million will be stricken b y 1990 


fter the first cases appeared in the 

USS. nearly a decade ago, the public 
generally assumed that victims of AIDS 
would be confined to certain well-defined 
“risk groups,” notably homosexuals and 
intravenous drug users. But there is an 
ever growing body of medical evidence 
that almost everyone is vulnerable to the 
mysterious, deadly and so far incurable 
disease. Last week produced the most 
frightening prediction yet. By 1990, 
warned the World Health Organization, 
the number of people infected by the AIDS 
virus worldwide could reach 100 million. 
Not all of them would become fatally ill, 
but they would nonetheless be carriers. 

What faces the world’s population, 
said Dr. Halfdan Mahler, the Danish di- 
rector of WHO, is a “health crisis of pan- 
demic proportions.” Meeting it, he said, 
will require expenditures of $1.5 billion a 
year by the start of the 1990s for a massive 
global public-health program. In the past 
five years, there have been an estimated 
100,000 AIDS cases throughout the world, 
most of them in North America, Africa 
and Western Europe. One million people 
are currently suffering from AIDS-related 
disorders. Moreover, as many as 10 mil- 
lion have been infected with the AIDS vi- 
rus and are capable of spreading the dis- 
ease. Most experts agree that the real 
Statistics for Africa, where the disease is 
spread principally by heterosexual inter- 
course, may be far greater than has been 
reported. In the U.S., a total of more than 
28,000 AIDS cases have been reported, an 
increase of more than 10,000 since Jan. 1. 
The US. Public Health Service has pre- 
dicted that the number of cases will in- 
crease to 270,000 by 1991, by which time 
179.000 of the victims will have died. 











The first effective anti-AIDS vaccine 
could come into use by 1990 at the earli- 
est, WHO officials believe. The $1.5 billion 
a year that the Geneva-based United Na- 
tions agency will need by then to fight the 


| disease will be three times the organiza- 


tion’s current annual budget. Put another 
way, the cost of the battle will be five 
times as great as the amount WHO spent 
between 1967 and 1977 in its successful 
campaign to eradicate smallpox. 

The campaign has started slowly, in 
part because only the U.S. and a hand- 
ful of West European nations have so 
far contributed to the program. In addi- 
tion, a number of countries in both the 
East and the West have been reluctant 
to participate, either because they did 
not think they had a serious AIDS prob- 
lem or possibly out of a misplaced sense 
of national pride. But that reluctance is 
fast disappearing. At a WHO conference 
this month in the Congo, a number of 
African governments, alarmed at the 
enormity of the crisis, agreed for the 
first time to join in. 

WHO plans an elaborate campaign of 
education for interested government 
agencies, health workers and social scien- 
tists, Mahler said. The effort will include a 
global system for sharing information 
among scientists and a research program 
to study drugs, vaccines and other preven- 
tive measures. 

Mahler admitted last week that he, 
like almost everyone else, had been slow 
to grasp the seriousness of the crisis. “Ev- 
erything is getting worse and worse in 


AIDS, and all of us have been underesti- | 


mating it, and I in particular,” he told the 
New York Times. “I don’t know of any 
greater killer than AIDS.” = 
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BRAZIL 


Fresh Mandate 





| Sarney’s party wins big 


resident José Sarney of Brazil is a 

head of state by happenstance: he in- 
herited his post in April 1985 from Tan- 
credo de Almeida Neves, who died before 
taking office. Sarney, 56, last week re- 
ceived a mandate of his own. His center- 
left Brazilian Democratic Movement Par- 
ty (P.M.D.B.) won a landslide victory that 
gave it majority control of the 559-mem- 
ber congress and at least 20 of the coun- 
try’s 23 state governorships. The outcome | 
ensured that the P.M.D.B. will also have a 
dominant voice when legislators draft a 
new constitution next year. 

Last week’s turnout for Brazil’s first 
nationwide general election after 21 years 
of military rule was a tribute to the coun- 
try’s long-suppressed commitment to de- 
mocracy. Some 69 million voters, or 95% 
of those registered, cast their ballots, That 
showing was a record even in a country 
where voting is compulsory. In working- 
class neighborhoods in Sao Paulo, resi- 
dents waited up to an hour in midday heat 
for the chance to vote. 

The outcome was also a testament to 
Sarney’s growth-oriented economic poli- 
cies. Beginning last February, he braked 
an inflation rate that had been nearing 
250% by freezing prices and introducing a 
new currency called the cruzado. Said 
Sarney: “This is a victory for the Cruzado 
Plan,” as his policies are called. But the 
plan generated a surge in consumer 
spending without a corresponding in- 
crease in investment, and has recently 
produced signs of renewed inflation, 
which the government now estimates to 
be running at an annual rate of 10.2%. Af- 
ter the election, the government an- 
nounced a new set of tax increases to help 
cool the economy. 

Sarney intends to continue his push 
for a more equal distribution of Brazil- 
ian wealth. The P.M.D.B. 
pledged during the cam- 
paign to push for a higher 
level of government spend- 
ing for health, education and 
programs. In 
1983 the richest 10% of Bra- 
zilians owned nearly half 
the country’s wealth, while 
the poorest 50% owned just 
14%. Sarney hopes the com- 
bination of increased gov- 
ernment outlays and the Cruzado Plan, 
with its price freeze and wage hikes for 
workers, will help change that. 

Ironically, Sarney’s very success could 
gradually limit his power. The ambitious 
new politicians who will now take their 
seats in congress and state governors’ 
mansions are already jockeying for posi- 
tion within the P.M.D.B. It may not be long 
before the boldest among them begin to 
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Strollers in the streets of Shkodér: a quirky defiance born of long foreign domination 


ALBANIA 


The Eagle Spreads Its Wings 





New leaders edge cautiously toward the outside world 


nown to its citizens as the “land of 

the Eagle,” Albania is notable on 
two dubious counts: it is Europe’s poorest 
nation and a relic of the Stalinist era. 
For four decades, doctrinaire Dictator 
Enver Hoxha ruled the country with a 
monomaniacal determination and a fa- 
natical brand of xenophobia. He pro- 
claimed Albania to be the only true 
Marxist-Leninist state and pursued a 
program of “national self-reliance” that 
cut off virtually all ties with East and 
West. The country has no diplomatic re- 
lations with either the Soviet Union or 
the United States 

Although Hoxha died last year, his 
isolationist policies still guide the 
current leadership, at least on the 
surface. In a speech to the Albanian 
Communist Party Congress earlier this 
month, Hoxha’s handpicked successor, 
Ramiz Alia, 61, said, “Our party will ap- 
ply his teachings with courage 
and wisdom.” Yet even before 
Hoxha’s death, Albania had be- 
gun to crack open its doors, and 
today there are signs that the ea- 
gle may be ready at long last to 
spread its wings. 

Albania’s quirky defiance of 
the rest of the world is rooted in a 
long history of foreign domina- 
tion. After Communist partisans 
led by Hoxha defeated German 
occupiers and internal opponents 
in 1944 and grabbed power, 
Hoxha imposed a centrally 
planned economy and established 
total control through the feared 
secret police, the Sigurimi. In the 
years that followed, he distanced 
Albania from other Communist 











Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization cam- 
paign, Hoxha broke with Moscow in 
1961. When the Chinese began to experi- 
ment with reform in the late *70s, he de- 
nounced them as “revisionists,” and ef- 
fectively cut off economic ties. 

Albania is a small (11,100 sq. mi., pop. 
3 million) mountainous country of great 


beauty. Fewer than 300,000 inhabitants 


live in Tirané, the capital; 85% of the peo- 
ple reside in towns and villages. Small fac- 
tories produce such goods as rough tex- 
tiles, canned foods, glassware and 
machine parts. The economy is stagnant, 
in part because of an almost pathological 
aversion to debt. The constitution outlaws 
acceptance of foreign credits, thus mak- 
ing Albania’s outside trade dependent on 
barter deals or the cash sale of its exports, 
which include chromium, oil and agricul- 
tural products. The economy is also crip- 
pled by a disintegrating industrial base 
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Chinese- and Soviet-built steel mills, pow- 
er plants and tractor factories, between 
eight and 25 years old, are falling apart 


Economic self-reliance has gone hand 
in hand with militant nationalism. Begin- 
ning in the early ‘60s, Albania sprouted 
bunkers with narrow gun slits—the result 
of a Hoxha-inspired defense campaign 
trumpeting the threat of imminent inva- 


sion by East and West. The regime has 


iron control over its population. In 1967 
Hoxha launched a purge in which Mus- 
lim mullahs and Christian ministers were 
stripped of their duties and | 
sent to farm and labor 5 
camps; some Catholic ! 
priests who resisted were 
killed. Result: the suppres- 
sion of organized religion 

For all its flaws, the re- 
gime can rightly claim to 
have given its citizens, who 
pay no taxes, a higher stan- 
dard of living than ever be- 
fore. Most prices have not 
risen since the ‘50s, and 
some have actually fallen. Extreme pov- 
erty has been obliterated. Some foodstuffs, 
such as meat and meat products, are ra- 
tioned, but supplies of most staples are 
adequate. 

No longer are the people totally cut 
off from the outside. Their main exposure 
to the West comes through tuning in to 
foreign radio and TV broadcasts. Young 
people wear blue jeans and Italian sun- 
glasses. As Albanian society grows youn- 
ger—the majority of the population is 
now under 30—some social problems, in- 
cluding crime, are on the rise, and there 
are signs of disaffection with Hoxhaism 

Albania’s economy cannot improve, 
however, without an opening to the out- 


Ramiz Alia 


| side world. Toward the end of the Hoxha 


era, Tirané began to accept that fact by 
increasing diplomatic contacts. Albania 
now has formal relations with 104 coun- 
tries, double that of the late ‘70s. And at 


| the party congress, Alia called for further 





For many, transportation still means a horse-drawn cart 


A stagnant economy due to a strong aversion to debt 






increases in foreign trade. A key step in 
this direction came earlier this year when 
the Albanian stretch of a 40-mile rail link, 
for freight trains only, was opened be- 
tween the town of Shkodér and the Yugo- 
. Slav city of Titograd. The Albani- 
» ans have also made deals with 
£ West European firms to obtain 
: factory and telecommunications 
_., equipment, as well as diesel trucks 

Apparently in an effort to 
strengthen such contacts and 
= introduce some internal reforms, 
2 Alia has reportedly brought more 
pragmatic men into the party 
leadership and has hinted that 
he may introduce labor incen- 
tives. The hard-line Hoxhaists, 
who still dominate the regime, are 
likely to resist such changes. For 
Alia, who is thought to have only 
four strong supporters on the 15- 
man Politburo, it is a time to tread 
cautiously. —B8y Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/Munich 
and David Schwartz/Tirané 
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Volonté as the kidnaped Moro 


Breach of 
Confidence 


It was as if 16 million Canadi- 
ans had had their wallets lift- 
ed—credit cards, [Ds and all. 
Revenue Minister Elmer 
MacKay told the House of 
Commons last week that on 
Oct. 30 microfiche records on 
nearly every 1985 Canadian 
taxpayer—documents so re- 
duced that all of them could fit 
inside a shoe box—were stolen 
from Toronto’s District Tax- 
ation Center. It was, said 
MacKay, the “most grievous 
blow to confidentiality in the 
department's history.” 

Two hours after the an- 
nouncement, the records were 
surrendered to police by a 
lawyer representing Andreas 
J. Hackner, a junior tax as- 
sessor for Revenue Canada, 
who was promptly suspended 


and may face theft charges. | 


'Good Part? 


Hackner reportedly borrowed 
the files to start a business in 
tracking down dormant bank 
accounts. 


Reopening an 
Old Wound 


When former Premier Aldo 
Moro was kidnaped in 1978 
by Red Brigades terrorists 
and held hostage against the 
release of 13 imprisoned bri- 
gatisti, Italy was convulsed 
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Show of force: Soviet and Afghan soldiers prepare to battle rebels 





with shock and alarm. The 
ruling Christian Democratic 
Party took a hard line on ne- 
gotiating for his release, and 
54 days later Moro’s dead 
body was found in the back 
of a red Renault. 

Now a controversial new 
film about the incident, // Caso 
Moro (The Moro Case), direct- 
ed by Giuseppe Ferrara and 
starring popular Actor Gian 
Maria Volonté, has reopened 
old wounds. The movie por- 
trays the Red Brigades as well- 
spoken, well-groomed youths. 
It asks whether the Christian 
Democrats did all they could to 
free Moro and answers with a 
resounding no. 

Christian Democratic 
leaders have attacked // Caso 
Moro as a “gross distortion.” 
Nonetheless, Italian moviego- 
ers are flocking to the film. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Where’s the 


A funny thing happened to Fe- 
lix Ermacora’s report to the 
United Nations on human 
rights violations in Afghani- 
stan. The document, the result 
of a two-week stay by the Vien- 
na University law professor 
among Afghan refugees along 
the Pakistani border, catalogs 
intensified Soviet military op- 
erations, continued air raids by 
occupying Soviet forces against 
civilian targets, the use of gas 
and chemical weapons and 
booby-trapped toys, and tor- 








ture—supervised by Soviet ob- 
servers—in Afghan prisons. 
But the twelve-page sec- 
tion of the report detailing the 
most serious accusations was 
in a separate appendix from 
the main text. U.N. officials 
told Ermacora that the separa- 
tion was a “mistake.”’ The ap- 
pendix, moreover, was not 


| translated from English into 


Russian or any other official 
U.N. language with the rest of 
the report. That saved about 
$100,000, the U.N. said. 

The Soviets, for their part, 
did not acknowledge Erma- 
cora’s report. In the tradition 
of countering with a good of- 
fense, though, the Soviets 
joined 78 other U.N. members 
in voting last week for a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution con- 
demning the U.S. bombing of 
Libya in April. 


DIPLOMACY 


Thanks, but 
No Thanks 


After 74 days and 1,000 deaths, 
the 1982 war between Britain 
and Argentina over the Falk- 
land Islands ended in a formal 
British victory, right? Wrong. 
While the British did defeat 
the Argentines in battle, no 
cease-fire was ever signed be- 
tween the two belligerents, so 
technically the war goes on. 
Argentina last week pro- 
posed an end to hostilities and 
a resumption of normal diplo- 
matic relations if Britain 
would lift a 150-mile protective 





Alfonsin’s offer was spurned 


zone around the Falkland Is- 
lands that keeps out Argentine 
ships. Argentina also wanted 
to discuss the sovereignty of 
the British-held Falklands 
(pop. 2,000), which Argentina 
claims and calls Las Malvinas. 

But Britain immediately 


| spurned the cease-fire proposal 


as an altempt to gain at the 
bargaining table what could 
not be won in combat. The re- 
sponse of Argentine President 
Raul Alfonsin: “We are still 
seeing the intransigence and 
the obstinacy of the govern- 
ment of Britain.” 


A Cacophony 
Of Carols 


As the Yuletide season gets 
under way, shoppers from 
Bonn to Boston to Buenos 
Aires can already hear carols 
resounding through stores. 
Some salesclerks, however, 
may find the ceaseless piped- 
in tunes too much of a good 
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thing. In Linz, Austria, suf- | 


fering department-store work- 
ers have sought their union’s 
help. “It’s a clear case of psy- 
choterror,” said Eduard An- 
ger, president of the Union of 
Employees in Private Indus- 
try. Relentless repetition of 
standards like Jingle Bells 
can cause headaches and 
leave listeners dizzy, Anger 
says. He is asking stores to 
cut some of the caroling, rais- 
ing clerks’ hopes for more si- 
lence and less Silent Night 
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Going After 
The Crooks 


As Ivan sings, traders quake and investors weep 





he affair has quickly become 
known as Wall Street’s Watergate 
That hardly seems an exaggerated 
description for the drama of finan- 
cial power and corruption that was ex- 
ploding on both coasts of the US. last 
week. An enormous scandal was spread- 
ing at the core of America’s investment 
community, touching some of the biggest 
moneymen in the country. A civil and 
criminal investigation was peeling back 
layer after layer of evidence in a bid to un- 
cover the full pattern of illegalities that 
had come to light in the $2.5 trillion U.S 
stock market. There was even that ulti- 
mate Watergate touch: the disclosure that 
for weeks, perhaps months, conversations 
had been secretly tape-recorded in an ef- 
fort to plumb the depths of the worst in- 
sider-trading scandal in U.S. history 
In the paneled corridors of Manhat- 
tan’s brokerage firms and investment 
houses, the scandal was reverberating in 
an atmosphere that one eminent Wall 
Street lawyer described as “hysteria.” At 
blue-chip law firms, telephones rang in- 
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cessantly as worried players of the multi- 
billion-dollar business-takeover game 
sought advice and protection. Said a ner- 
vous Manhattan brokerage executive 
“Everyone is scared to read the newspa- 
per in case his name might be in it.” Simi- 
lar jitters struck in Los Angeles, where 
guards carefully screened visitors to the 
offices of one of the country’s hottest in- 
vestment firms, now the focus of curiosity 
and controversy 

All across the U.S., investors were 
raging at the discovery that Wall Street 
high rollers had been ripping off millions 
of dollars by trading on knowledge not 
available to the general public. That 
sweeping form of sophisticated fraud did 
not merely touch the pocketbooks of pro- 
fessional stock-market players. The illicit 
profits came from taking unfair advan- 
tage of price movements in a broad range 
of stocks. That meant, in the end, that the 
speculators had pilfered from funds that 
countless thousands of ordinary investors 
had contributed to the market, in the 
form of their own stock purchases or in- 
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At the center of the maelstrom stood Boesky, a 


vestments in pension and mutual funds 
that in turn had bought securities 

At the center of last week’s maelstrom 
was a shadowy figure whom few people 
had heard of until last week: Ivan Boesky 
On Nov. 14 the Securities and Exchange 
Commission electrified the financial 
world with news that Boesky, 49, one of | 
America’s richest and savviest stock-mar- 
ket speculators, had been caught in an on- 





relentless buyer and seller who was one of the richest speculators in the U.S. He will soon be barred from securities dealing for life 


going insider-trading probe. Boesky had 
agreed to pay $100 million in penalties, 
return profits and accept eventual banish- 
ment from professional stock trading for 
life for his alleged wrongdoings. He also 
faces a single, as yet unspecified, criminal 
charge, which could lead to a five-year 
prison term 

News of Boesky’s misdoings echoed 
as far away as London, where he resigned 
his chairmanship of an investment trust 
known as Cambrian & General Securities 
London brokers were reportedly told they 
could still trade with Boesky, but must in- 
form the surveillance division of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange of any such dealings. 

In the process of striking his settle- 
ment with U.S. authorities, the relentless 
wheeler-dealer who earned the nickname 
‘Ivan the Terrible” talked long and hard 
to investigators about the stock trades he 
had made using insider knowledge. He 
reportedly allowed regulators to 
eavesdrop on and tape his telephone con- 
versations as he conducted his business 
dealings. Last week Boesky’s singing be- 
gan to discomfit some of the biggest 
names in the corporate-takeover business 
Said Pierre Rinfret. head of a Wall Street 
investment and consulting firm: “This 
may be the end ofan era.” 

If so, the age of Boesky threatened to 
close with a bang rather than a whimper 
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Excitement at the New York Stock Exchange 
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Process servers working for both the SEC 
and the U.S. Attorney’s office in Manhat- 
tan had delivered subpoenas to at least a 
dozen important figures in the stock-trad 
ing pantheon. The subpoenas did not im- 
ply guilt on the part of those who got 
them, but requested information about 
any dealings and relationships with 
Boesky. Among those said to have re- 
ceived the documents 


WA Chairman Carl Icahn, 50, the 
Manhattan-based corporate raid- 
er currently involved in an $8 bil- 
lion takeover bid for Pittsburgh- 
based USX. The Washington Post 
week quoted unnamed sources to the ef- 
fect that Icahn and Boesky, who in 1985 
owned more than 5% of Gulf & Western’s 
stock, had collaborated to run up the price 
of those shares by fueling rumors that the 
company would be a takeover target, The 
two then sold their shares back to Gulf & 
Western for a profit. That ploy would 
have amounted to illegal stock manipula- 
tion. In a memorandum to his TWA staff. 
Icahn denounced the accusation: “I have 
never traded on insider information.” 
> Victor Posner, 67, another well-known 
corporate raider who lives in Miam 
Beach. Between 1984 and 1985, Posner 
paid about $80 million to acquire contro 
of New York City-based Fischbach, the 
largest electrical contractor in the U.S 
Boesky had also bought 13.4% of the 
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shares of that company. In September, 
Posner was granted a new trial by a feder- 
al judge who overturned his July convic- 
tion on charges of evading $1.2 million in 
income taxes. Posner will neither confirm 
nor deny that he was subpoenaed 

> Boyd Jefferies, 56, chairman of the Los 
Angeles—based Jefferies & Co. investment 
firm, which specializes in assembling 
large blocks of stock in takeover targets 
Jefferies recently supplied Canadian 
Raider Robert Campeau with $1.8 billion 
worth of stock in Allied Stores, a move 
that eased a $3.6 billion takeover of the 
retail chain. Jefferies has acknowledged 
receiving a subpoena, and told the New 
York Times that he was innocent of 
wrongdoing. Also Michael 
Singer, 37, a former Jefferies senior vice 
president who switched in October to the 
Manhattan-based Salomon Brothers in 
vestment firm. Singer resigned his ne 
post last week, but said, “I have dc 
nothing wrong 

> Michael Milken, 40, senior executive 
vice president of New York City’s Drexel 
Burnham Lambert investment firm. Mil 
ken, who works out of branch offices at 
the tony corner of Beverly Hills’ Wilshire 
Boulevard and Rodeo Drive, is the guru of 
the so-called junk bond, the high-interest 
but risky investment vehicle that has pro- 
vided much of the financing for the stock 
market's takeover frenzy box). At 
least five other Drexel Burnham employ- 
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ees, including Milken’s younger brother 
Lowell, have also been subpoenaed. 

In addition to the individuals, Drexel 
Burnham as a corporation was subpoe- 
naed by the SEC and by a federal grand 
jury. For the past two years Drexel 
Burnham has been Wall Street’s most 
profitable investment firm; its 1985 gross 
earnings were an estimated $1.1 billion. 
In a bid to head off a run on accounts 
held with the company, Drexel Burnham 
declared it was “providing information” 
to investigators and emphasized that it 
“will not condone or tolerate any activi- 
ties which violate the integrity of the 
markets.” 

Meanwhile, the stock market suffered 
some profound jitters of its own. On the 
day after disclosure of the SEC subpoenas, 
the Dow Jones index of 30 blue-chip in- 
dustrial stocks plummeted 43.31 points, to 
1,817.21, the fourth largest drop on rec- 
ord. If anything, the Dow understated the 
market’s nervous collapse. On the New 
York Stock Exchange, 1,390 issues fell 
that Tuesday, and only 283 gained. Many 
of the hardest hit were stocks that had 
been heavily traded by speculators in the 
anticipation of takeover action. Later in 








many stocks as bargains, the Dow 
stormed back 76.35 points, to finish at 
1,893.56 

Even amid that recovery, however, 
many Wall Streeters were livid to discover 
that Boesky and the SEC had apparently 
collaborated in what many considered 
another stock-trading outrage. Prior to 
the Nov. 14 announcement of his penal- 
ties, Boesky had been allowed by the fed- 
eral regulators to unload quietly some 
$440 million in stocks from the estimated 
$2 billion worth of portfolios he con- 
trolled. In effect, Boesky avoided the mar- 
ket slump caused by the news of his own 
spectacular downfall. Steamed one senior 
Wall Street trading executive: “This was 
the ultimate insider deal.” Raged another 
investor: “It’s incredible! This guy was al- 
lowed to protect himself while the rest of 
us had to take a hit for being honest.” 

At week’s end the SEC offered a de- 
fense of the $440 million sell-off. Boesky’s 
action was legal, the commission de- 
clared, and the regulators had been fully 
aware of it. The SEC realized there was a 
danger of a stock-market slide after the 
announcement of the action against 
Boesky. If that happened, Boesky would 





the week, as opportunistic traders saw | Bond King Milken of Drexel Burnham have been forced because of margin debts 

















“Money Was the Only Way” 


i= Boesky’s first uncomfortable nickname came from his 
wealthy in-laws, who referred to him as “Ivan the Bum” for 
his lack of direction. No ring to it, but some truth. The young 
Boesky had put in stints at three different colleges before final- 
ly earning a degree from Detroit College of Law. Later he drift- 
ed from job to job, working unhappily as a law clerk and then 
as an accountant. “My father always considered him a ne’er- 
do-well,” claims his estranged sister-in-law. But once the rest- 
less 29-year-old Boesky arrived on Wall Street in 1966, he 
would never again be indifferent. He was taken with a special- 
ized form of stock speculation called risk arbitrage. It was a 
sleepy game then, but Boesky learned to play it with such dar- 
ing and ruthlessness that he horrified the old hands. Who was 
this scary overachiever, this Russian revolutionary in their 
midst? “Ivan the Terrible,” they called him. 

Boesky (pronounced Bo-ski) was terribly good indeed, 
thanks to frantic 20-hour workdays, obsessive research and a 
natural trader’s ability to talk on several telephones at once. It 
was as if he had stored up millions of kilocalories of energy dur- 
ing his aimless years and was now unleashing them on an un- 
wary Wall Street. “Boesky did not really need to cheat,” ob- 
serves Corporate Raider T. Boone Pickens. And yet he did. His 
relentless drive to get an edge appears to have pushed him right 
over it. Boesky seemed to expect something like that might 
happen. “I can’t predict my demise,” he once said, “but I sus- 
pect it will occur abruptly.” 

His tragic story might be called “The Great Boesky.” No 
amount of money seemed to convince him that he had finally 
arrived, even when his fortune reached $200 million or more 
“He wanted so much to be accepted,” says a friend, “and he 
thought money was the only way.” Observes another: “He nev- 
er realized that really making it means being at peace with 
yourself.” Boesky has now suffered what he probably feared 
more than anything else: being portrayed as a fraudulent ge- 
nius. “I always thought he was a rat,”’ declares one investment 
banker. The disgrace kept welling up for Boesky last week. His 
book Merger Mania (subtitled Arbitrage: Wall Street's Best 


Kept Money-Making Secret), a scholarly tome he published last 
year in an effort to dignify his profession as a science, was 
abruptly dropped by its current publisher, Henry Holt & Co 
The arbitrager was born and reared in Detroit; his father 
was one of five Russian-immigrant brothers who operated a 
succession of popular delicatessens and restaurants in the city. 
Boesky was known from childhood for his intense desire to ex- 
cel—almost to the point of not knowing when to stop. Recalls 
Roger Boesky, a second cousin who attended the same prep 
school, Cranbrook, in suburban Detroit: “He had this capacity 
for single-mindedness. He drove himself mercilessly as far as 
exercise goes,” performing hundreds of push-ups at a time. 
During law school in 1962, Boesky married Seema Silber- 
stein, the daughter of Ben Silberstein, a real estate tycoon. Af- 
ter Boesky had made several stabs at starting a career, the 
young couple decided to move to New York City, where Silber- 
stein set them up in a Park Avenue apartment. Boesky found a 











Plans were dropped to turn the estate into another Monticello 
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on his stock accounts to liquidate huge 
amounts of securities quickly. That could 
have sent the market into a steeper down- 
ward spiral. The SEC apparently decided 
it would be better for Boesky to dispose of 
some of his portfolio in advance 

Little investor rancor but presumably 
considerable discomfort was in evidence 
at a meeting Boesky held on Thursday at 
the office of his lawyers in downtown 
Manhattan. In attendance were some of 
the 43 limited partners who had anted up 
$221 million in capital for his major arbi- 
trage fund, Ivan F. Boesky & Co. L.P. 
Boesky’s tribulations had cast an unwel- 
come spotlight on a heterogeneous group 
of investors who suddenly found them- 
selves unwitting participants in the scan- 
dal. The list of partners included several 
high-profile companies, such as Rapid- 
American (investment in Boesky: $5 mil- 
lion) and National Can ($6.5 million) 
Prominent individuals ranged from Man- 
hattan Investor Jeffry Picower ($28 mil- 
lion) to Martin Peretz, editor in chief of 
the liberal weekly New Republic 
($250,000). Even the British Water Au- 
thority Superannuation Fund had 
chipped in $10 million. 

At the meeting Boesky read a brief 


Superbroker Jefferies assembles huge blocks of stocks in Los Angeles 


statement essentially apologizing for his 
actions, then handed the three- to four- 
hour session over to his legal advisers. 
They explained that the fund would be 
liquidated as part of Boesky’s agreement 
with the SEC to remove himself from 
stock-trading activities over the next 164 
months. Said Lewis Lehrman, a former 


Republican gubernatorial candidate in 
New York State, who had plunked down 
$1 million on Boesky’s speculative en- 
deavors but who skipped the session: “I 
would say that Mr. Boesky disappointed a 
lot of people, me included.” 

In Washington, Congressmen raised 
questions about the need for new regula- 








calling at last on Wall Street, where he landed a job as a stock 
analyst at the L.F. Rothschild investment firm. In 1975, when 
Boesky started his first arbitrage firm with $700,000 in capital, 
the Silberstein fortune helped bankroll it. 

Boesky seemed determined to become richer than his fa- 
ther-in-law. His zealousness shocked the arbitrage business, 
which had been accustomed to small, cautious investments. 
Boesky frequently bet the ranch, sometimes tens of millions of 
dollars, on single takeover bids. His gambles usually succeeded, 
which he attributed to an unheard-of emphasis on doing his 
homework. He got plenty of help from an army of 100 bustling 
employees. Once established, Boesky sought to become the 
goodwill ambassador of the arbitrage 








chester County, to look like Jefferson's Monticello. Far more 
painful, no doubt, was his decision to withdraw from the many 
prominent positions that had given him a measure of social sta- 
tus, including his posts as a trustee of the American Ballet The- 
ater and finance director for the National Jewish Coalition. He 
canceled a $1.5 million grant to Princeton University, which a 
son attends. Boesky had often given lavishly to charities but ir- 
ritated some fund raisers with his hard bargaining for control 
and recognition. “There are givers and users. He is a user,” 
claims one. 

Boesky and his wife took pride in their controlling interest 
in the Beverly Hills Hotel, though it was won in a bitter family 
struggle. Boesky’s father-in-law had 





trade. Yet he tended to make an uneasy 
impression with his smile, flashing a set 
of gleaming teeth at the oddest moments 
without any hint of mirth. 

Boesky works like a machine and 
claims to sleep only two or three hours a 
night. He rises at 4:30 each morning and 
climbs into his chauffeured limousine 
with IFB-initialed license plates. At work 
in a vast, white marble suite of offices 
above Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue, 
Boesky stands behind his desk and 
punches buttons on a 300-line telephone 
console as he studies flickering stock- 
market figures on a battery of video 
screens. Almost always clad in a dark 
three-piece suit, with the vest adorned by 
a gold watch chain, he continuously 
slurps coffee and information, the two 
fuels he seems to crave most. 

Last week Boesky, who has three 
sons and a daughter, spent much of his 
time folding up ambitious personal and 
social commitments he has made. He 
scrapped a grand plan to remodel the 
family’s ten-bedroom house, situated on 
200 acres of land in New York’s West- 
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With Seema at their suburban New York home 


bought the hotel in the early 1950s and 
& left 48% ownership to each of his 
daughters, Seema and her sister Muriel 
> Slatkin. Muriel and Husband Burton 
2 ran the hotel until 1980, when the 
Boeskys managed to buy the remaining 
4% stake from another relative. 

Wielding a majority share of 52%, 
Boesky installed a new manager and 
revoked many of the Slatkins’ hotel 
privileges, reportedly including his sis- 
ter-in-law’s use of a poolside cabana 
and a private table in the Polo Lounge. 
Last spring the Slatkins filed a lawsuit 
in Los Angeles federal court, charging 
that Boesky lost $14 million of the ho- 
tel’s money in arbitrage deals, among 
other abuses. “He is the most avari- 
cious, arrogant piece of sewage I've 
ever met,” his sister-in-law says. “We 
hate each other.” This week the hotel 
will go on the auction block, at a start- 
ing price of $100 million. For the 
Boeskys in particular. the money may 
come in handy. — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Bill Johnson/Los Angeles and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Stock: Gulf Oil Texaco 


tion of the securities industry and prom- 
ised lengthy hearings on the insider-trad- 
ing issue. A more aggressive response 
came from Angelo Oriolo, 66, a retired 
businessman from Pennsville, N.J., who 
last week filed a class-action lawsuit in 
US, district court against Boesky and oth- 
| ers implicated in the scandal. Oriolo al- 

leged that he had been injured financially 
| in September 1985 when he sold 100 
shares of General Foods stock. According 
| to the SEC’s complaint against Boesky, he 
made illega! profits from insider trading 
on General Foods. The Oriolo lawsuit is 
only the start of an expected avalanche of 
civil litigation that is expected to descend 
in the aftermath of the Boesky affair 





or many Americans, the Boesky 

case seemed to symbolize bound- 

less avarice on Wall Street 

Boesky’s declared specialty was the 
high-return game known as risk arbi- 
trage, which involves buying and selling 
stocks in companies that appear on the 
verge of being taken over by others. In lit- 
tle more than a decade, Boesky parlayed 
that arcane activity into an estimated net 
worth of at least $200 million 

Arbitrage based on public knowledge 
of acquisition bids has long been recog- 
nized as a legitimate exercise in which 
professional traders assume much of the 
risk inherent in trading stocks involved in 
takeover battles. But Boesky’s illegal use 
of secret tips on takeovers has tarnished 
the reputations of all arbitragers and ordi- 
nary stock traders. Says Jack Steele, re- 
cently retired dean of the University of 
Southern California business school 
“Where we're at today is really no differ- 
ent from the age of the robber barons.” 
Agrees Robert Hanisee, president of 
Seidler Amdec Securities, a Los Angeles 
brokerage: ‘The popular perception 
among investors is that this kind of 
Boesky crap goes on all the time. The real 
tragedy is that we keep living up to peo- 
ple’s worst expectations.” Says John Bak- 
er, a broker with Shearson Lehman 
American Express: “In the eyes of the 
public, we are all bad guys now.” 
Behind that admission of public cyni- 

cism was a growing crisis of confidence in 
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the functions of Wall Street itself. Over 
the past decade, the place where Ameri- 
can business raises money for its opera- 
tions and expansion has been trans- 
formed into a high-tech, high-volume 
supermarket in which institutional inves- 
tors move billions of dollars in the blink of 
an electronic eye. In all, some $130 billion 
in stocks, bonds and other securities now 
change hands daily simply on the basis of 
telephone calls alone. 

At the same time, the number of 
small individual investors who own 
stock has been steadily shrinking, and 
the Boesky scandal may well accelerate 
that trend. Says Bill Kasten, an account 
executive in the Chicago offices of the 
E.F. Hutton investment firm: “Smaller 
investors now think that they're just 
crumbs in the pie, that they have no 
control.” Agrees Robert Nichols, presi- 
dent of Los Angeles-based RNC Capi- 
tal Management: “If we don’t restore 
the public's confidence, the public is go- 
ing to exit and not come back.” 

Ironically, the offense that Boesky 
was charged with committing is anything 
but clear cut. Insider trading is a crime 
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that goes virtually undescribed in U.S. se- 
curities statutes, although it is roughly de- 
fined in court cases as the illicit profiting 
from information about private corporate 
behavior before that knowledge has 
reached the public domain. It has been 
compared to playing poker with marked 
cards. But deciding when the cards have 
been improperly marked—and, above all, 
proving it—is no mean feat, since rumor, 
innuendo and split-second inference are 
the stuff of ordinary stock trading. 

Walter Wriston, former chairman of 
Citicorp, the largest U.S. bank, observes, 
“I have great trouble in knowing the 
difference between insider information 
and a very fine research report.’ On 
Wall Street, says an SEC official, 
“knowledge is power is money. It’s 
worth a fortune.” Deciding whether that 
fortune is ill gotten is one of the regula- 
tors’ most forbidding tasks. 

Beneath all the wrongdoing, panic 
and disaffection with Wall Street lies a 
deeper issue. The lanky, impeccably tai- 
lored Boesky rode to staggering success 
and then to disaster on the wave of 
takeovers that have swamped the stock 
market in the ‘80s, dramatically reshap- 
ing the way that corporate America 
does business. Some 2,806 mergers and 
buyouts worth nearly $130 billion have 
occurred so far this year, up from 2,755 
deals worth about $100 billion during a 
comparable period of 1985. The feverish 
activity has created a climate in which 
corporate raiders can reap quick, huge 
profits simply by buying a block of stock 
in a company, driving up the share price 
and then selling the securities back to the 
firm or to a higher bidder 

In 1984, for example, Fort Worth’s 
Sid Bass and his brothers bought and 
sold 9.9% of Texaco’s shares for a swift 
profit of $300 million. Manhattan Fi- 
nancier Saul Steinberg earned $60 mil- 
lion that year by buying 11.1% of Walt 
Disney Productions and then reselling it 
to the company at a premium, a prac- 
tice known as greenmail. Boesky made 
much of his fortune by guessing—and 
sometimes knowing—where the corpo- 
rate raiders would strike next. Says an 
eminent Washington securities lawyer 
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“The millions and millions that are 
made out of nonproductive deal making 
represent the collapse of real morality in 
our markets.” 

The Boesky case had an instant sober- 
ing effect on the takeover game. As the 
thunder of the insider-trading disclosures 
rose in volume, a number of big plays sud- 
denly came to a halt. Wickes, a Santa 
Monica, Calif., retailing and manufactur- 
ing conglomerate headed by Sanford Si- 


| goloff, 56, announced that it might not be 
| able to carry out the estimated $1.7 billion 


acquisition of California’s Lear Siegler, 
the aerospace and automotive-products 
concern. Sigoloffs bankers, spooked by 
the Boesky scandal, apparently balked at 
financing the deal. 


ir James Goldsmith, 53, the An- 
glo-French raider, abruptly ended 

his 24-week siege of Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber, the Akron manu- 
facturer, after being grilled before the 
House Subcommittee on Monopolies and 
Commercial Law in Washington. “My 
question is: Who the hell are you?” said 
Ohio Democrat John Seiberling, whose 
family founded Goodyear. Goldsmith's 
sharp retort was that he represented the 
“rough, tough world of competition ...a 
world in which you run a business as a 
business and not as an institution.” But 
the aggressive tycoon, who owned 11.5% 
of Goodyear’s stock and had offered $4.7 
billion for the whole company, was in the 
end bought off by the management, which 
promised to repurchase his holdings for 
$618.8 million plus expenses. The profit to 
Goldsmith and partners: $93 million. He 
said that his change of plans resulted in 
part from what he called, with lordly Brit- 
ish disdain, “this ghastly Boesky affair.” 
Boesky’s name popped up again in the 
ongoing takeover battle between Gillette, 
of shaving-blade renown, and Revlon 
Group, the cosmetics conglomerate. Rev- 
lon, headed by Raider Ronald Perelman, 
offered $4.12 billion for Gillette two 
weeks ago, just hours before the Boesky 
case broke. Gillette counterattacked last 
week with a claim in Boston’s Federal 
District Court that charged Perelman 


| with violating insider-trading laws. Gil- 


lette’s lawyers issued a blizzard of de- 
mands for records from Boesky and a host 
of other Wall Street investment firms. 
Perelman called the Gillette accusations 
“totally without merit and self-serving.” 
He denied that he had ever had any deal- 
ings with Boesky and vowed that he 
would press on with his takeover suit. 

Other merger bids were seemingly not 
affected. Undeterred by its frustrated ad- 
vances toward Lear Siegler, Wickes an- 
nounced it would proceed with a $1.16 bil- 
lion bid for New York-based Collins & 
Aikman, a textile concern. In California, 
First Interstate Bancorp is continuing its 
more-than-$3 billion bid to win giant 
BankAmerica. 

The acquisition trend, however, is still 


| vulnerable to further Boesky-related dis- 


closures, and the odds are good that there 
will be plenty. Most of the furor that the 


Jitters in the Junkyard 


heir name may not seem to fit the gilded 1980s, but junk bonds have proved to 

be the hottest and most controversial financial instruments of the era. These 
low-grade, high-interest bonds have enabled corporate raiders to raise billions of 
dollars for ventures that have reshaped American business. Yet most investors 
have had persistent reservations about the safety of the securities. One concern is 
that too much of the underwriting and trading in junk bonds has been handled by 
just one firm, Drexel Burnham Lambert (last name pronounced Lamb-bear), 
which controls 50% of the market. If that go-go firm were to get into trouble, 
many certificates could become more difficult to sell and would decline substan- 
tially in value. 

Those long-suppressed anxieties surfaced last week as the insider-trading 
probe began to focus on Drexel and several of its top officials. Resale prices for 
many of the $120 billion in outstanding junk bonds slumped sharply, and inves- 
tors wondered if the world of high-yield, high-risk finance was crumbling. 

For decades the term junk bonds referred primarily to the downgraded secu- 
rities of companies that had run into financial trouble. Standard & Poor's, the in- 
vestment-research firm, classifies junk bonds as those rating lower than BBB on a 
scale of AAA to D. Few prudent investors wanted to touch such securities until 
the 1970s, when a young Drexel investment banker named Michael Milken be- 
gan touting them as a good deal. He contended that their high yields, typically 
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Raiders’ club: the Beverly Hills office where takeover artists load up on financing 


3% to 5% above those of U.S. Treasury bonds, were extremely attractive, since 
junk bonds had historically gone into default only slightly oftener than more rep- 
utable securities. 

Milken began underwriting new junk bonds in the late 1970s, using them pri- 
marily as a financing tool for companies that were too small or unproven to issue 
investment-grade bonds. In early 1984 Milken began using the bonds to finance 
takeover bids. Until then virtually the only way to raise money for a corporate 
raid was to borrow the cash from banks, which often attached too many strings. 
Milken was able to raise the billions necessary for a mega-deal by assembling a 
network of high-rolling investors whom he could call upon to buy junk bonds, or 
to promise to do so, at a moment’s notice. Among them: insurance companies 
and savings and loan associations looking for a high-paying place to put their 
money. Before long, Milken’s bustling office in Beverly Hills became the finan- 
cial fueling stop for takeover artists on their way to a raid. Milken helped Carl 
Icahn take over TWA, backed T. Boone Pickens’ run at Gulf and supported Ted 
Turner’s successful bid for MGM/UA, among many other deals. 

The amount of cash that Drexel has raised through junk bonds has zoomed 
from $839 million in 1981 to $13 billion so far this year. Fees from those securities 
helped catapult Drexel from a second-tier investment house, ranked eleventh in 
1978, to one of the three or four most powerful firms on Wall Street. Drexel’s 1986 
revenues will reach an estimated $6 billion, up from $4 billion last year. Milken 
has prospered even more stunningly. By far the most highly compensated Drexel 
employee, Milken, now 40, has amassed a fortune, estimated at more than $500 
million. Yet Drexel’s empire could fall apart rapidly if it is found that Milken or 
other employees systematically leaked inside information about their takeover 
financings. 

If Drexel encounters legal problems, the gap left in the junk-bond market 
might be partly filled by such rivals as Merrill Lynch and Morgan Stanley. Drex- 
el’s success has made it the most resented and envied player on Wall Street, and 
competitors will be eager to haul away a piece of its golden junk pile. 
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Chasing miscreants harder than ever before: SEC Chairman Shad In Washington 


Boesky case has caused so far comes from 
the SEC’s Nov. 14 judgment against the ar- 
bitrage superstar. That, in turn, was based 
on the relationship investigators uncov- 
ered between Boesky and Dennis Levine, 
the former managing director of Drexel 
Burnham who first blew open the scandal 
when he was charged last May with ille- 
gal trading in 54 stocks 

In its case against Boesky, the SEC 
charged that he had in effect contracted 
for insider information with Levine, who 
as a merger-and-acquisition specialist 
with Drexel Burnham had advance 
knowledge of takeover bids. Levine has 
been ordered to pay back $11.6 million in 
illegal profits and awaits sentencing on 
four criminal counts. In the spring of 
1985 Boesky allegedly promised to pay 
Levine a percentage of profits for his tips, 
and subsequently the two agreed on a | 
$2.4 million lump-sum payment. The 
SEC’s complaint detailed a number of | 


Hot on the trail of insiders as well as Mafia bosses: U.S. Attorney Giuliani in Manhattan 


stock-trading situations in which Boesky 
had profited illegally to the tune of “more 
than $50 million.” Among the stocks 
cited: Nabisco Brands, Houston Natural 
Gas, General Foods, Union Carbide and 
Boise Cascade 

Last week Irving Einhorn, the SEC’s 
West Coast regional director, observed 
that “nobody has said that Boesky’s trad- 
ing was limited to tips only from Dennis 
Levine.” In addition to the cases men- 
tioned by the SEC in its complaint, regula- 
tors were believed to be studying as many 
as a dozen others for evidence of illegal 
trading activity 

Among them were January 1985 
merger talks between Diamond Sham- 
rock, a Dallas energy firm, and Occiden- 
tal Petroleum—discussions that subse- 
quently broke off. Another case is said to 
involve T. Boone Pickens’ February 1985 
takeover bid for Unocal. Pickens eventu- 


ally backed away after Unocal bought up 





The help given to authorities may explain the extraordinary leniency shown to Boesky 
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his holdings in the company. Analysts es- 
timate that he broke even on the takeover 
bid. Yet another situation reportedly in- 
volves a successful June 1985 offer by the 
voracious Wickes for Gulf & Western’s 
consumer- and industrial-products group, 
which manufactures such products 
as Simmons mattresses and Burlington 
hosiery 

Among more recent takeovers, the 
SEC is said to be looking at the action of 
traders amid the turbulence surrounding 
Broadcaster Ted Turner’s acquisition of 
MGM/UA, for which the Atlanta bucca- 
neer paid $1.6 billion last March. In Oc- 
tober 1985 the New York-based 
Maxxam Group, an investment and real 
estate—holdings firm, made an $800 mil- 
lion tender offer for San Francisco's Pa- 
cific Lumber, leading to the companies’ 
merger early this year. Boesky is said to 
have bought 10,000 shares of Pacific 
Lumber stock three days before the 
tender was made public, and he may 
eventually have owned 5.1% of the com- 
pany’s shares. Another case reportedly 
receiving scrutiny is the $400 million 
merger in February of Lorimar, producer 
and syndicator of Dallas and Falcon 
Crest, with Telepictures 


ne thing that seemed to tie many 

of those deals together was the fi- 

nancing role played by Drexel 

Burnham. In one sense that was 
unsurprising, since the company com- 
pletely dominates the market for the 
high-interest junk bonds that have been 
issued to finance so many corporate merg- 
ers and buyouts. For other Wall Street 
firms even remotely connected with sus- 
pect deals, a major source of concern was 
the sheer sweep of Boesky’s operations 
over the years. Said a member of the 
Goldman, Sachs investment house: “Most 
major brokerage firms executed trading 
orders for Boesky.” Agreed another Wall 
Street analyst: “We are all scared that it 
will work its way back here.’ 

New details continue to leak out 
about the way the insider-trading ring 
was discovered, starting with the expo- 
sure of Levine. The investment banker's 
covert role began to surface as far back as 
May 1985, when an anonymous letter 
from Caracas to the giant Merrill Lynch 
investment house alleged trading irregu- 
larities on the part of two of the compa- 
ny’s employees in Venezuela, both of 
whom have since left the firm. In tracking 
down the accusation, Merrill Lynch au- 
thorities discovered that their employees’ 
actions mirrored trades ordered through 
an account at the Bahamas branch of 
Bank Leu International 
The brokerage did not know it, but the ac- 
count was the main conduit used by Le- 
vine for making his own insider moves 
Merrill Lynch passed on the information 
about Bank Leu to US. authorities in 
June 1985; it took almost a year before 
Swiss authorities agreed to divulge the 
name behind the account number 
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Levine soon led federal officials to 
smaller fish in his insider-trading net- 
work, but Boesky’s role may also have 
been uncovered as early as the end of last 
August. If that is true, the ten-week hiatus 
between then and the Nov. 14 revelations 
would mark a truly substantial period of 
clandestine cooperation between the 
speculator, the SEC enforcement unit com- 
manded by Gary Lynch, and the Manhat- 
tan branch of the U.S. Attorney’s office 
headed by Rudolph Giuliani. The aggres- 
sive Giuliani, who has overseen the crimi- 
nal side of the investigation since Levine 
was snared, may eventually become al- 
most as renowned for chasing insider 
traders as for bringing Mafia bosses to 
justice 

The help that Boesky has given to au- 
thorities may explain what many Wall 
Streeters feel has been extraordinary le- 
niency shown toward the speculator, giv- 
en the extent of his alleged misdoings. In 
1984 U.S. securities laws were amended to 





shares ofa target stock, acquiring them on 


| the open market through a major Wall | 
| Street broker. Under SEC rules, however, a 


raider is obliged to announce his holdings 
and his intentions once 5% or more of a 
company’s shares are in his grasp. The | 
first result of such an announcement is 
usually a boost in the stock’s price. After 
the offer is made public, arbitragers, bet- 
ting that a takeover bid will succeed, jump 
in and buy as much of the target stock as 
they can. Shareholders who are willing to 
sell then have the opportunity to win prof- 
its without staying the full course of the 
takeover, which may not succeed. Of 
course, the activities of the arbitragers 
boast the share price again 

Meantime, the raider would make 
plans with an investment banker to raise 
the cash or credit needed for the takeover, 
often by launching a junk-bond issue. 
With such financial backing lined up, the 
raider could then announce a bid for the 
controlling interest in the target compa- | 











allow confiscation of as much as three 
times the illegal profits earned from insid- 
er trading. But Boesky’s $100 million pen- 
alty includes only $50 million in returned 
illegal profits, or about the same amount 
of ill-gotten gains cited in the SEC’s Nov. 
14 complaint. What many Wall Streeters 
found even more surprising, in view of the 
sweep of his illegal activities, was the 
mildness of a single unspecified criminal 
charge against Boesky. Says a securities 
lawyer in Washington: “He must have 
made a very attractive offer to them.” 

Boesky’s appeal to investigators lies in 
the central role he has played in so many 
takeover deals. As practiced in the go-go 
stock market of the ‘80s, the corporate- 
takeover game often resembles a feeding 
frenzy; even in perfectly legal situations it 
brings together, in a swift sequence of 
events, raiders, arbitrage specialists like 
Boesky, financiers and brokers. 

Ina typical takeover, a corporate raid- 
er might begin by buying a few million 
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ny’s stock. By then, the necessary holdings 
might be in the hands of arbitragers, who | 
would be waiting to sell at a still higher 
price than their own efforts had created. 

If the intended takeover victim 
fights back, outside brokers who are un- 
registered with the major stock ex- 
changes might enter the game, usually | 
as stalking horses for the raider. The job 
of the so-called third-market brokers is 
to “sweep the Street” quickly and quiet- 
ly for any available blocks of stock in 
the target company, usually after regu- 
lar market hours or when normal trad- 
ing in a stock has been suspended under 
exchange rules. Then they turn the | 
shares over to the raider 

All those operations are completely 
legal. But the close proximity of a small 
core of professional takeover specialists, 
and their towering importance in the | 


market of the '80s, makes the prospects 
for collusion virtually endless. Since bro- 
kers and junk-bond dealers often know 


about a raider’s plans well in advance of 
the general public, those professionals 
have the opportunity to tip off other in- 
vestors or to make their own profits by 
trading in the target stock 

Lawyer Daniel Bergstein, a senior 
partner in the New York firm of Finley 
Kumble Wagner, which has many Wall 
Street clients, notes that raiders and arbi- 
tragers can form what he calls an “unholy 
alliance.” In a typical maneuver, they 
might have a mutual commitment to buy 
up stock in a company, limiting their 
blocks to less than 5% to avoid the SEC’s 
required disclosure rule. Then one mem- 
ber of the ring can leak the rumor of an 
impending takeover. When legitimate ar- 
bitragers leap into the fray, the group can 
unload at an inflated stock price and 
make off with enormous profits. Says 
Bergstein: “Both the raider and the arbi- 
trager have an incentive to tell the other 
side what they are doing.” 

As reports of abuses in the takeover 
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game proliferate, the political pressure to 
put new curbs on corporate raiders is sure 
to rise. At last week’s hearing before 
the House Monopolies Subcommittee, 
A.A. Sommer, a Washington securities 
lawyer and former SEC commissioner, de- 
livered a strong denunciation of takeover 
mania. Said he: “American enterprise, at 


| a time when all its energies are needed for 


the worldwide economic struggle, is being 
driven by a handful of opportunists into 
a massive restructuring, with conse- 
quences that may be disastrous.’ Som- 
mer’s argument struck a_ responsive 
chord among the legislators. Said Dem- 
ocratic Representative Mary Rose Oa- 
kar of Ohio: “Corporate America is be- 
ing held hostage by the corporate raider 
Profitable companies are being driven 
into debt, American jobs lost, and 
American businesses are being taken 
overseas, all so that a few enormously 
wealthy individuals can add to their 
personal fortunes.” 
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Acontemplative moment on his estate for a high roller brought low 


But the issue is not that simple. In 
many cases a raider’s acquisition bid may 
be one of the few defenses that sharehold- 
ers have against inept, self-serving and 
complacent management. Many econo- 
mists, along with key figures in the Rea- 
gan Administration, believe executives 
should be subjected to the full discipline of 
the marketplace, including the threat of 
takeover 

In recent criticisms of American 
companies, some Administration officials 
have sounded as harsh as the corporate 
raiders. Only three weeks ago Deputy 
Treasury Secretary Richard Darman 
launched a slashing attack on what he 
called “corpocracy.” By that, Darman 
said, he meant the tendency of US. cor- 
porations to become similar to the Gov- 
ernment bureaucracies that company ex- 
ecutives frequently deplore: “bloated, risk 
averse, inefficient and unimaginative.” 
Corporate raiders, Darman added, “are 
gaining attention as a new kind of popu- 
list folk hero, taking on not only big cor- 
porations but the phenomenon of corpoc- 
racy itself.” 

The Administration’s reluctance to 
offer companies protection against 
takeovers may be tested in the new 
Democrat-controlled Congress. A num- 
ber of suggestions for legislative reform 
are already beginning to percolate. Felix 
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Rohatyn, a partner in the New York 
City investment-banking firm of Lazard 
Fréres and a longtime critic of the stock 
market’s speculative excesses, has pro- 
posed a sharp limit on the right of Gov- 
ernment-insured pension funds, thrift 
institutions and trusts to invest in junk 
bonds. He suggests that takeover bids 
that are conditional on anticipated junk- 
bond financing be forbidden as an un- 
fair manipulation of public markets. Ro- 
hatyn also thinks that offers to acquire a 
large number of shares in a firm should 
be voted on by all stockholders on both 
sides of the transaction. That would 
help to prevent managements from pay- 
ing inflated prices to buy back stock 
from raiders in greenmail deals 


ne of the most controversial 

suggestions on how to limit 

takeovers comes up for SEC 

hearings next month. It involves 
a New York Stock Exchange proposal 
to remove its 60-year-old “one share, 
one vote” rule, which prohibits the trad- 
ing of shares in companies that issue 
both voting and nonvoting common 
stock. The revision would allow corporate 
managers and other insiders to keep the 
voting stock for themselves and to raise 
money by selling the nonvoting shares to 
other investors. Critics of the proposal see 
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it merely as a way for managements to 
make themselves impregnable 

Whether or not anything should be 
done to restrict takeovers, specific steps 
can be taken to slow down insider trad- 
ing. One would be to cut back steeply 
on the time speculators have to maneu- 
ver before a takeover bid is publicly an- 
nounced. Under current SEC rules, cor- 
porate raiders have ten days between 
the time they acquire 5% of a target 
stock and the date when a public an- 
nouncement of their intentions is neces- 
sary. It is precisely at such times, when 
insiders know that something is happen- 
ing and outsiders are in the dark. that 
the potential for abuse—and for profit 
is greatest. 

Says Samuel Winer, a former SEC en- 
forcement lawyer now in private practice 
in Washington: “You can get away with 
all kinds of discussions and not tell any- 
one.” Winer would require companies to 
announce publicly whenever preliminary 
takeover negotiations begin. He would 
also mandate companies to release much 
more quickly such important data as 
earnings projections and year-end finan- 
cial results. 

Almost everyone agrees that one of 
the best defenses against illicit insider 
trading is to increase the likelihood that 
offenders will be caught—and that get- 
ting caught will hurt. So far the SEC has 
been reluctant to use the powers of tre- 
ble confiscation of illegal profits granted 
to the agency in 1984. That should 
change. At the same time, the SEC un- 
der Chairman John Shad has shown 
greater eagerness than it had under his 
predecessors to pursue insider cases 
Says Shad: “If the public believes that a 
few have privileged information and 
take advantage of it, it is going to shake 
confidence in the fairness and the integ- 
rity of the securities market.” Shad’s 
crackdown on insider trading would be 
greatly helped by an increase in the 
SEC’s budget, which is currently $106 
million, or only a little more than 
Boesky’s total penalty 

A highly regarded Washington secu- 
rities lawyer who is familiar with the 
Boesky case probably speaks truly when 
he observes that “we may well get a 
whole string of new laws or regulations. 
Whether they're fundamental changes, 
however, depends on whether the public 
will care enough to push for them.” In 
that regard, the widening stain sur- 
rounding Ivan Boesky may be serving a 
perverse kind of service to the integrity 
of the marketplace. If the shock and 
dismay engendered by his case are bol- 
stered by further disclosures, popular in- 
dignation could guarantee a regulatory 
shakeup. It may be that further fallout 
resulting from Boesky’s cooperation with 
the authorities will also help to clean up the 
marketplace the old-fashioned way: by de- 
terring insiders from succumbing to Wall 
Street’s temptations. By George Russell. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington, Michael 
Riley/Los Angeles and Frederick Ungeheuer/ 
New York 
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, The cockpit of the Tigershark 


Generic capsules are not always a bargain 


DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


F-20, Over 
...And Out 


One of the biggest gambles in 
the history of the defense busi- 
ness came to an inglorious end 
last week. Los Angeles—based 
Northrop said it would halt de- 
velopment of the F-20 fighter 
jet after spending $1.2 billion 
on the still experimental! plane, 
known as the Tigershark, over 
the past eight years. The deci- 
sion came two weeks after the 
Air Force rejected a proposed 
contract to buy 270 F-20s for 
$3.5 billion. The Pentagon de- 
cided instead to upgrade an 
equally large fleet of General 
Dynamics F-16s at a cost of 
$2.3 million each—only one- 
fifth the F-20’s $12.8 million 
price tag. 

Defense companies gener- 
ally wait until they have land- 
ed military contracts and start- 
ed receiving Pentagon dollars 
before launching major devel- 
opments. Northrop, in con- 
trast, risked its own money on 
the F-20 in hopes that it could 
sell the plane to foreign gov- 
ernments. But other countries, 
it turned out, were not interest- 
ed in buying the plane until it 
was deemed good enough for 
the US. Air Force. 

Industry experts predict 
that Northrop’s earnings could 
dip by 50% this quarter as the 
company absorbs the costs of 
closing down the F-20 project 
Disappointed but undaunted, 
Northrop officials maintained 
that the F-20 experience would 





help the firm win a contract to 
build a more advanced jet 
fighter, for which the Air 
Force has made a preliminary 
$691 million commitment 


SOVIET ECONOMY 


When a Wink 
Becomes a Nod 


The Soviet Union has long un- 
officially condoned elements 
of capitalism in its nominally 
all-Communist society. Crafts- 
men and professionals regular- 
ly moonlight to supplement 
their state-regulated salaries. 
The practice is called nalevo 
(working “to the left”). Last 
week the Supreme Soviet 
made much nalevo legal by 
passing a law that allows 29 
types of private business, in- 
cluding carpentry and auto re- 
pair. One reason for the legis- 
lation is that it enables the 
state to collect added revenues. 
Practitioners of nalevo must 
now register with their local 
governments and annually re- 
linquish up to 13% of their 
earnings as income tax 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
Same Drug, 
Higher Price 


Generic drugs contain exactly 
the same ingredients as name- 
brand medicines, so they pro- 
vide handsome savings— 
right? Maybe not always, ac- 
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IRS Commissioner Gibbs unveils the new W-4 


cording to a new study pub- 
lished in the Journal of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion. The review of 891,862 
prescriptions dispensed in 39 
states found that while phar- 
macists invariably paid much 
less at wholesale for the gener- 
ic drugs, they often marked up 
the prices of generics much 
more sharply than those of 
name brands. In some cases 
consumers paid even more for 
generics than for name brands 
For example, generic conju- 
gated estrogens cost less than 
the equivalent Premarin brand 
only 40% of the time 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


_AReformed 


Tax Form? 


When President Reagan 
signed the Tax Reform Act 
last month he pronounced it 
“fair and simpler for most 
Americans.” Fair, perhaps, 
but not simpler. The IRS last 
week ended such wishful 
thinking by unveiling a new, 
longer and more complicated 
Form W-4. After the forms go 
out to employers next month, 
100 million working Ameri- 
cans will have to sit down with 


| three pages of instructions and 


a worksheet to calculate how 
many exemptions to claim for 
their 1987 income tax with- 
holding. The purpose of the 
voluminous instructions for 


| the new W-4, IRS Commission- 
| er Lawrence Gibbs says, is to 
| help ensure that 


*“people’s 








withholding will be reasonably 
close to the actual amount of 
tax owed.” Alt present, over- 
withholding by many taxpay- | 
ers results in $70 billion 
worth of refunds annually, 
and underwithholding for oth- 
ers generates $440 million in 
penalties. 





IMPORTS 


Suit to Stop 
Shipped Soaps 


American companies often 
take legal action to keep im- 
ported knock-offs of their 
products out of the U.S. But 
Lever Bros., the second largest 
American soapmaker, sued the 
Customs Service last week to 
block U.S. sales of goods pro- 
duced by its sister company, 
London-based Lever Bros 
Ltd. (Both are subsidiaries of 
Unilever, a British-Dutch con- 
sortium.) In 1983 the Ameri- 
can Lever Bros. was enjoying 
splashy sales of its Shield de- 
odorant soap and Sunlight 
dishwashing detergent when 
products with the same names 
began appearing at discount 
prices. Manufactured by the 
British Lever Bros., the soaps 
had been shipped to the U.S 
by unauthorized middlemen 
The US. firm complains that 
the British products have 
proved unsuited to American 
tastes and have thus driven 
away customers, costing it $5 
million in sales. One charge 
the British Shield is less effec- 
tive at stopping B.O 
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Hunks whose hearts throb: 


They look like Conan’s 
long-lost cousins and even call 
themselves “the Barbarian 
Brothers,” but David and Peter 
Paul insist any similarities with 
other he-men are just slickery 
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the Pauls flexing their pecs in The Barbarians 


back from Rome, where they 
shot a caveman fantasy called 
(what else?) The Barbarians 
They will also appear in 
the soon-to-be-released 
Better Than One, which 


with her daughter Carrie Hamil- 
ton as co-author. Burnett’s first 
volume began three years ago 
as a missive to her three chil- 
dren, but after 100 pages “it be- 
gan to look more like a book 
than a letter.” Now a best sell- 
er, One More Time chronicles 
her sometimes difficult Los 
Angeles upbringing and con- 
cludes with Burnett landing 
her first big-time job. “It’s not 
a show-business book,” cau- 
tions the author. “It’s an inven- 
ltory—my take on growing up.” 
Burnett, who starred in last 
week’s mini-series Fresno and 
has just finished a tour promot- 
ing her memoir, intends to 
start work with Hamilton next 
year on a book tentatively ti- 
tled Under One Roof. It will be 
about their experiences while 
Hamilton was working to 
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| overcome her drug addiction, 


and they will write alternating 
| chapters. The book “will be an 
account ofa scared mother and 
a scared kid who went through 
this separately and came out 
on the other side,” says Bur- 
nett, 53. Hamilton, 22, whoisa 
cast member of the TV series 
Fame, adds impishly, “It’s go- 
ing to be about our relation- 
ship, about mother and daugh- 
ter, about adolescence and 
menopause.” At which news, 
Mom yelps as her daughter 
laughs happily. 


She lives quietly now with 
her husband, their two small 
children and assorted relatives 
in a large villa up the hill from 
Cannes. She still places phone 
orders with the most expensive 

__ shops in Paris, but life is 
f more idle than idyllic for 
* Michéle Duvalier and ex- 





Schwarzenegger muscle-and- 


are real positive about our- 
selves. We believe in order to 
do the impossible, you must see 


skin-deep. “The difference be- 
tween us and the Stallone- 


machine-gun types is our 
vulnerability,” says Peter. “We 


the invisible.” Right. But even 


so, the identical hunks should 


be quite visible in coming 
months. Having already done 
bit flexing in D.C. Caband The 
Flamingo Kid, the Pauls are 


Peter describes as a com- 
edy about brotherly love 
It is safe to assume that 
loincloths will 
their strong suit. The pair 
has already been signed 
to pump up again for 
Barbarians II 


Now that she’s had a 
taste of the writer's life, 
Carol Burnett is planning 
a second book, this time 


remain 


Family lines: Burnett and Hamilton 





= iled Haitian Dictator 
, Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) 
Duvalier. For starters, 
f the couple is forbidden 
= to leave the area by 
the French government, 
which has also frozen 
$124 million in cash and 
property pending litiga- 
tion of a suit by the Hai- 
tian government. And 
since fleeing Haiti last 
February, they have been 
shunned by locals, at- 


_ - = i 





At the Old Colony Tap in Provincetown, Mass., everything 
looks like business as usual as the locals hunker down for a long 
winter of serious drinking. They hardly seem to notice a good- 
looking man who answers the telephone, then suddenly bolts 
out the door and into the street, where a white Rolls-Royce 
speeds away. Four times this is repeated before finally Norman 
Mailer says, “Print.” The day’s twelve hours of shooting will not 
wrap until 3 a.m. Such grueling conditions might test the pa- 
tience of a film veteran, let alone a neophyte director making 


his first major motion picture. But 
the white-haired auteur remains fo- 
cused and remarkably relaxed. Clad 
in a bulky parka to ward off the 
oceanside chill, he comes off like a 
cross between a Roman senator and 
a retired longshoreman as he hob- 
nobs with the crew, rehearses the 
cast and then stands back to watch 
the action, his eyes twinkling. Be- 
tween takes, Mailer crosses the 
street to another pub and peers in at 
noisy real-life revelers. “Look at 
this,” he roars with proprietary de- 
light. “That's classic Provincetown.” 

Mailer, 63, is in his element in 


Tough guys do make movies: Mailer in Provincetown 
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more ways than one. Based on his best-selling 1984 novel, 
Tough Guys Don't Dance, the film is set in the autumnal gloom 
of the Cape Cod resort that he has frequented for years. In fact, 
aptly enough, the director's brick-faced home has been taken 
over to serve as the onscreen abode of his protagonist Tim Mad- 
den, a onetime boxer and womanizing writer who wakes up one 
morning with a case of alcoholic amnesia and the vague appre- 
hension that he may have killed his wife. Due for release next 
fall, Tough Guys is a step up from three low-budget bombs Mail- 


er directed during the 1960s. “They 
were interesting to a certain point 
and terribly unsuccessful past that 
point,” concedes the full-time writer 
who has also dabbled in politics, 
prizefighting and performing. “Here 
I'm trying to make a professional, 
conventional film on its own terms.” 
The movie boasts a $5 million bud- 
get and a cast that includes Ryan 
O'Neal as Madden, Isabella (Blue Vel- 
vet) Rossellini as his smoldering old 
flame and Newcomer Debra Sand- 
lund as his estranged spouse. It is 
part of a two-picture deal Mailer has 
with Cannon films; the other part, 
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Duvalier: idle hands 


international 
press and, even worse, become 
plain bored. “In truth, I do find 


tacked by the 


my days a bit empty,” says the 
former First Lady in an inter- 
view in the December Vanity 
Fair. Her time is filled with TV 
and crossword puzzles. She is 
“unable to concentrate on nov- 
els” but does give her husband 
(“mon tonton”™) a manicure ev- 
ery 15 days. He too, she re- 





~ Directing O'Neal and Sandlund 


on the page wouldn't play well.” The motivating g 





ports, “is looking for something 
to do.” But the worst is that he 
cannot get used to sidewalks 

If only Jean-Claude would re- 
alize that you can’t walk in the 
road without getting run over, 
our life would be just fine 





The lad was reading res 
taurant menus at two, got out 
high school at twelve, 
earned a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Miami 
at the sagacious age of 14 and 
graduated from Miami’s law 
school when he was 16. But 
Prodigy Stephen Baccus had to 
molder away until the senes- 
cent age of 17 before he was 
able to become the youngest 
known person ever sworn in as 
a lawyer in the US. After he 
passed the bar exam this sum- 
mer, his father Miami Attor- 
ney James Baccus petitioned 
the Florida Supreme Court for 
a waiver of the 18-ye 
old age requirement for 
those being admitted to 
practice. “A judge called 
Stephen and asked if he 
really wanted to be a law- 
yer and if he understood 


of 








what it meant,” recalls 
his mother Florence Bac- 
cus. “I guess he gave 


them the right answers 

Probably didn’t miss one 
He does not really plan to 
practice, though, maybe 


just take a few cases 
“when I’m between class- 
es.” He is up in New 


York City going for his 


already completed 
= was to write a screen- 
play for Jean-Luc 
Godard'’s King Lear 
The Tough Guys 
screenplay is also by 
Mailer, but while the 
novel took two 
months to write, the 
film took three times 
long. “It was 
tougher than I 
thought it would be 
Scenes that read well 
eed that 


as 





drives the plot wound up being shifted from real estate to co- 
caine, and some of the gorier scenes were muted. “A horror film 
has to be delicate or it becomes a butcher shop,” explains the 
author. There was also a larger difference. “When you're a nov- 
elist, it’s all yours and your relation to the work is husband, fa- 
ther, grandfather and slave all in one. A movie director is di- 
rectly the opposite: you're living out in the world.” 

Having expected the shooting to “be seven weeks of hell.” 
Mailer has, to his surprise, enjoyed it (and anticipates finishing 
it on schedule next month). “T like working with actors.” And 
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master’s, then Ph.D. in com- 
puter science and also writing 
a book on that subject. He may 
try to join the New York bar 
next About the only 
place he is having trouble get- 
ting in seems to be the Guin- 

Book of World Records 
Asked to consider Stephen as a 
record early achiever, the edi- 

| tors declined, citing a 14th cen- 
tury king who graduated from 
college at eleven 


year 


ness 


As who has always 
done her overbearing best to 
be a huge success, Media Diva 
Grace Jones decided to go for 
maximum splash when it 
came time to make the video 
for her new song, J’m Not Per- 
fect (But I'm Perfect for You) 
In the $250,000 video out this 
week, she gets her lanky legs 
waxed, dunks herself in a milk 
bath and even undergoes pseu- 


one 





Child counselor: Baccus being sworn in 


vice versa. “I think he wrote the part with me in mind 





ee), 
Jones: head trip 


do psychoanalysis with Guru 
Timothy Leary. Of course, Jones 
has always had a sizable appe- 

_ tite for fashion overstate- 


ment, so she did not 
shrink from slipping her 
5-ft. 9-in. frame into a 
30-ft. by 60-fl. dress 
And she tops off the 
reckless excess with 
phantasmagoric head- 


gear that looks like a co- 
creation by Medusa and 
Dr. Seuss. Proclaims 
Jones: “The audience 
sees me as a larger-than- | 
life image they can wor- 
ship—like a hero.” So 
there. And Liberace 
babe, eat your heart out 
By Guy D. Garcia 
. | 


says 


O'Neal, who remembers boxing occasionally with his current 
boss. Now “he beats me up a lot worse than he ever did in the 


gym 
he can direct again 


Mailer is frankly hoping for a box-office success so that 
I think I needed a vacation from writing,” 


he observes. “Oddly enough, directing a film, because it calls on 
parts of myself that haven't been used in 15 years and allows the 
parts that have been working hardest to rest, has just been great 


fun. My mind feels fresher than it has in years.” 


—G.D.G. 


Setting his sights ona commercial breakthrough | 
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What if Oswald Had Stood Trial? 


A riveting courtroom drama based on the Kennedy assassination 





T wenty-three years after the fatal shots 
rang out in Dallas, questions about the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy still re- 
verberate. The 1964 Warren Report con- 
cluded that Lee Harvey Oswald, acting 
alone, shot the President from the Texas 
School Book Depository. But 15 years lat- 
er, the House Select Committee on Assas- 
sinations, while agreeing that Os- 
wald was the murderer, decided he 
was most probably part of a con- 
spiracy. Though some of the evi- 
dence leading to that finding has 
been discredited, conspiracy theo- 
ries continue to proliferate, tracing 
| the crime to everything from a Ma- 
fia cabal to the CIA 
Now an extraordinary televi- 
sion trial has tried to shed some 
light on the controversy. In On 
Trial: Lee Harvey Oswald, a two- 
part, 54-hour program that de- 
buted on Showtime last weekend 
and will be repeated several times 
in upcoming weeks, the case 
against Oswald is argued for the 
first time in a courtroom setting 
under the rules of courtroom evi- 
dence. Real witnesses are exam- 
ined by real attorneys, and the tes- 
timony is evaluated by a jury. The 
verdict: guilty of murder. Polled on 
a separate question, the jury decid- 
ed by a majority vote that Oswald 
was the sole assassin 
This unique experiment in re- 
ality programming was conceived 
by London Weekend Television, 
which staged a mock trial of Rich 
ard III for British TV in 1984 
Looking for another historical 
crime to “try” on TV, the produc- 
ers turned to the Kennedy assassination 
Unlike earlier fictional treatments like 
the 1977 ABC movie The Trial of Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, the program has no script and 
(except for extras) uses no actors. Two 
prominent attorneys were enlisted to ar- 
gue the case. For the prosecution: Vincent 
Bugliosi, 52, the former Los 
Angeles deputy district attor- 
ney who prosecuted Charles 
Manson. For the defense 
Gerry Spence, 57, who suc- 
cessfully represented Karen 
Silkwood’s family in a suit 
against the Kerr-McGee 
Corp. Lucius Bunton, 61, a 
US. district judge from Texas, 
was selected to preside, and a 
jury was chosen from the Dal- 
las jury rolls. (Oswald is repre- 
sented by an empty chair.) All 
of them were flown to London 
for the three-day taping, 
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Judge Lucius Bunton 


which resulted in 18 hours of testimony: 
Showtime, the program’s co-producer, 
plans to air the full-length version 
next year 

The program’s research staff spent 18 
months tracking down some four dozen 
witnesses, 21 of whom appear in the TV 
trial. Those testifying for the prosecution 





Bugliosi and Spence at the ill-fated Book Depository window 
Twenty-one witnesses and 18 hours of testimony 


range from experts in pathology and bal- 
listics to former Oswald acquaintances 
like Buell Wesley Frazier, who drove him 
to work on the day of the assassination 
The defense witnesses include Dr. Cyril 
Wecht, a pathologist, who argues that a 
single bullet could not (as the official ver- 
sion states) have struck both 
Kennedy and Texas Gover- 
nor John Connally, and others 
who give evidence suggesting 
that Oswald was the patsy in a 
conspiracy, possibly involving 
Oswald’s killer, Jack Ruby. 
The trial includes a detailed 
examination of the famous 
film taken by Abraham Za- 
pruder, including the horrific 
frames in which the Presi- 
dent’s head literally explodes 
from a gunshot 

Though most of the wit- 
nesses have testified previous- 


ly. they have never before faced cross- 
examination. Both attorneys are persua- 
sive advocates. Bugliosi deflates some of 
the more outlandish conspiracy theories 
with rapid-fire probes. Spence, a drawl- 
ing, flamboyant courtroom performer, 
homes in shrewdly on ambiguities and un- 
answered questions in the official account 

Some questions seem rather conclu- 
sively settled. The Zapruder film, for ex- 
ample, shows Kennedy lurching back- 
ward after the shot to his head, implying 
that the bullet came from somewhere in 
front of the car. But the medical evidence 
leaves no doubt that both shots 
came from the rear; as one expert 
explains, the backward lurch could 
have been caused by an involun- 
tary neuromuscular reaction to the 
devastating bullet 

Other testimony has the drama 
of the unfathomable. Perhaps 
most compelling is the appearance 
of Ruth Paine, the school psychol- 
ogist with whom Oswald's wife 
Marina lived before the assassina- 
tion. Holding up bravely under 
Spence’s prickly cross-examina- 
tion, she describes Oswald’s ac- 
tions before the assassination in ar- 
ticulate but quavering words 

Paine: Is important that peo- 
ple understand that Lee was a very 
ordinary person, that people can 
kill a President without that being 
something that shows on them in 
advance 

Spence: Is it really your pur- 
pose to try to defame this man in 
some way? 

Paine: I think it’s really impor- 
tant for history that a full picture of 
the man be seen 

Spence: Yes, so do I 

The show-biz demands of tele- 
vision do some damage to the pro- 
gram’s credibility. Because it is not 
a real trial, witnesses could not be 
subpoenaed (Marina Oswald was among 
the few who refused to appear). The law- 
yers agreed to adhere to a time limit on 
questioning, and the number of witnesses 
was streamlined. Complained Spence af- 
ter the taping: “All kinds of inadmissible 
hearsay got into evidence, necessitated by 
the fact that this was a three-day trial in- 
stead ofa three-month trial.” 

Nevertheless, the participants con- 
tend, the program contributes importantly 
to the assassination record. “I defy anyone 
who is familiar with the Kennedy assassi- 
nation,” says Bugliosi, “to look at the 18 
hours oftape orexamine the trial transcript 
and say that the gut issues of the case were 
not addressed or were treated cosmeti- 
cally.” Even for casual observers raised on 
Perry Mason, On Trial: Lee Harvey Oswald 
provides a fascinating lesson in history and 
the law. And, not incidentally, TV's best 
courtroom drama ever By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by William Tynan/New York 
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80,000 miles 


WHITE DWARF STAR 
iameter 


ea 
Strong tidal 


forces pull the 
white dwarf into 


yt 


an egg shape. 
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White dwarf star completes i 


NEUTRON STAR 
10-mile diameter 


A Celestial Odd Couple 





Two massive stars carry closeness a bit far 


A stronomers are used to dealing in ex- 
tremes, but no one had ever discov- 
ered anything like this before: a pair of su- 
perdense stars a mere 80,000 miles apart, 
locked in a gravitational embrace, one or- 
biting the other every 11% minutes and 
spewing X rays at a temperature of 50 
million degrees Fahrenheit. Says Nicho- 
las White of the European Space Agen- 
cy’s EXOSAT observatory in Darmstadt, 
West Germany: “What we've got is a sys- 
tem you could fit between the earth and 
the moon that generates 100,000 times 
more luminosity than the sun.” 

That luminosity is largely manifested 
not in visible light but in invisible X rays 
that every 114% minutes, like clockwork, 
momentarily become more intense. It was 
the brilliant radiation that enabled EXO- 

SAT, a European X ray-—detecting satellite, 
| to find the binary stars, which were hid- 

den from ordinary telescopic view in a 
globular cluster of stars 20,000 light years 
away from the earth 

The newly discovered stars are among 
the more bizarre inhabitants of the celes- 
tial zoo. According to White and his col- 
leagues, one member of the strange duo is 
a neutron star—the burned-out remnant 
of a large star that has collapsed under its 
own gravity and then exploded, leaving 
behind a spinning, tightly packed ball of 
neutrons. Incredible as it seems, that ball, 
which is more massive than the sun, is 
only ten miles or so in diameter and is so 
dense that a cubic inch would weigh 100 
billion tons on earth. Its partner in the ce- 
lestial dance is a white dwarf, a dying star 
once comparable in size and mass to the 
sun that has burned up its fuel and shrunk 
to about three times the size of the earth 
But the dwarf still glows like an ember as 
it slowly radiates away the last of its heat, 
and, while nowhere near as squeezed as a 
neutron star, it is still thousands of times 
as dense as the sun. 

Put the two close together, and the 
fireworks begin. The monumental gravity 
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of the neutron star raises such high tides 
on its companion that gases are torn 
wholesale from the white dwarf’s surface 
and pulled into orbit around the neutron 
star, forming a so-called accretion disk 
Some of that material continuously spirals 
down to smash into the surface of the neu- 
tron star—at a rate of a trillion tons a sec- 


ond—striking so violently that it literally 
explodes. Says Co-Discoverer William 
Priedhorsky of Los Alamos National 


Laboratory: “A neutron star can convert 
about 10% of the mass that falls on it into 
radiation. If you toss on a marshmallow, 
you get out the energy of a Hiroshima 
bomb.” A trillion-ton marshmallow every 
second makes an even bigger splash; the 
stupendous energy from this perpetual ex- 
plosion radiates outward as a steady tor- 
rentof X rays 





EXOSAT, the European X-ray satellite if 
The clue: an occasional ripple in the data. 





Priedhorsky, White and Colleague 
Luigi Stella, also of the European Space 
Agency’s observatory, were in Darmstadt 
analyzing data from the now defunct ExO- 
SAT satellite when they made their discov- 
ery. They had been looking for variations 
in the luminosity of a familiar X-ray 
source known to astronomers as 4U 1820- 
30. The very fact that the mysterious 
source emitted X rays implied that it was 




















BIZARRE BINARY 


Matter crashes 

, onto neutron 
star, producing 
X rays 


a binary system consisting of a star feed- 
ing matter and energy to a ravenous neu- 
tron-star companion—and variations in 
X-ray intensity would provide clues to the 
nature of that system. In most of the 
known X-ray binary systems, the periodic 
irregularities caused by the orbital mo- 
tions of the stars are several hours apart; 
thousandth-of-a-second variations, on the 
other hand, are generated by the rapid ro- 
tation of the neutron star 

Not this time. “Priedhorsky noticed 
an occasional ripple in the data,” says 
White, “so we ran a cuick analysis, and to 
our astonishment, there was a peak every | 
685 seconds.” Reviewing data from earli- 
er observations, the team found evidence 
for the same pattern going back at least 
ten years, and the fact that the period had 
remained virtually unchanged in that 
time confirmed that the variations were 
orbital in character. If they had been 
caused by the rotation of the neutron star, 
they would gradually have sped up. Rea- 
son: angular momentum of the material 
zooming in from the accretion disk is add- 
ed to the momentum of the neutron star, 
increasing its spin rate. Given the 114- 
minute orbital pericd of the star system 
and the mass of known neutron stars 
(they are all approximately the same), the 
scientists were able to calculate that the 
stars were separated by only 80,000 miles. 

The consensus among binary-star ex- 
perts is that the system was created when 
two previously unrelated stars collided or 
had a near miss. Scientists believe such en- 


| counters are common in globular clusters. 


where stars are packed a million times as 
tightly as they are in the neighborhood of 
our solar system. And all seem to agree 
that the discovery will serve as a cosmic 
laboratory, yielding information about the 
dynamics and evolution of interacting 
stars. Says Princeton Astrophysicist Boh- 
dan Paczynski: “It is a type of binary that 
has not been seen before—a white dwarf 
close enough to lose mass to a neutron star 
It is almost a dream system to study be- 
cause it is so simple. Usually, nature is not 
so generous.” By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by James L. Graff/Munich and Edwin M. 
Reingold/Los Angeles 
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\F ighting the Silent Attacker 


i, Jrom a heart ailment they do not know they have 


he first clue is often the catastro- 

phe itself: a fatal heart attack. 
But the events that set the stage for 
disaster, like those preceding an 
earthquake, have been occurring for 
years beneath the surface. painless 
and unnoticed. The culprit is silent 
ischemia, ar intermittent interrup- 
tion of blood flow to the heart, which 
| kills tens of thousands of seemingly 


healthy Americans each year. Doc- 
tors estimate that the condition, un- 
detected, exists in an additional 3 
million to 4 million people known to 
have heart disease and further in- 
| creases the likelihood they will suf- 
fer a heart attack 
Although silent ischemia was 
identified nearly two decades ago, 
the attention it received at last 
week’s annual scientific meeting of 
the American Heart Association in 
Dallas reflected a growing aware- 
ness that it is a formidable medical 
problem. Says Cardiologist William 
Shell, of the University of California, 
Angeles: “ 
deadly.” 
One study presented in Dallas by re- 
searchers from the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institutions appears to bear him out. 
The Hopkins team, led by Cardiologist 
Sidney Gottlieb, examined 103 heart- 
attack patien’s who seemed to be recover- 
ing without complications or pain and 
found that 30 were having ischemic epi- 
sodes. One year later nine (30%) of these 
people had died from heart attacks. Of the 
73 without silent ischemia, only eight 
| (11%) had suffered fatal heart attacks. “If 
you have had a heart attack and you have 
ischemia,” Gottlieb concluded, “you may 
have a three times greater risk of dying.” 
Ischemia occurs when coronary arter- 
ies partly clogged with fatty deposits of 
plaque suddenly contract in spasms or are 
blocked by a clot, depriving the heart 
muscle of blood and thus oxygen. While 
painful or “noisy” ischemia (angina) often 
results from physical stress, like climbing 
Stairs, even slight exertions, like balanc- 
ing a checkbook, can trigger silent is- 
chemia. During these episodes, which 
typically last a few minutes but can go on 
for ten hours, large portions of heart mus- 
cle can be damaged. Yet in more than 
75% of all cases, for still unknown rea- 
sons, the victim feels no pain 
Then how is silent ischemia diag- 
nosed? Doctcrs can detect attacks by 
monitoring electrical signals from their 
patients’ hearts during exercise stress 
tests; a sudden decrease in blood flow to 
the muscle changes the signal. The con- 
dition can then be confirmed by a 


Los 
It may be silent, but it can be 
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Holter monitor, a 
diograph worn by 
least 24 hours 

But many doctors will not yet order 
the test. “There is still a school of thought 
that believes, ‘No pain, no worry,’ ” says 
Peter Cohn, chief of cardiology at the 
State University of New York’s Health 
Sciences Center at Stony Brook. He rec- 
ommends annual testing only for people 
who are at risk because of diabetes, smok- 
ing, high cholesterol, high blood pressure 


portable electrocar- 
the patient for at 


Patient wearing a Holter monitor 





Cata strophe is too often the first clue. 











or a family history of heart disease 
Healthy people not at risk probably 
should not be concerned. he says. Men at 
risk should begin testing between the ages 
of 35 and 40; women, at 45 

Some doctors, after diagnosing 
ischemia, prescribe nitroglycerin, 
calcium blockers and other drugs 
that relax constricted arteries or 
slow the heart rate. Shell favors ni- 
troglycerin patches applied to his 
patients’ skin. “We don’t have 
proof that this lowers the risk of 
heart attack,” he says, “but anec- 
dotally, I can tell you that my pa- 
tients are doing better.’ Others 
have used bypass surgery (which 
allows blood to circumvent clogged 
arteries) or balloon angioplasty (to 
widen arterial passageways) 
against the silent attacks 

Doctors at the conference 
stressed that detecting silent ische- 
mia will not merely prevent a few 
thousand dramatic deaths. It will 
also uncover heart disease in many 
people who are unaware that they 
have it. The stress and Holter tests 
are costly (about $200 each), ac- 
cording to Dr. Carl Pepine, a si- 
lent-ischemia expert from the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville, but no 
more so than the toll ultimately taken 
by heart disease itself. Says he: “We're 
talking about the one disease that kills 
the most people in the country, many in 
middle age, when they are making their 
greatest contribution to society. That's 
expensive too.” 


Having children can sometimes be a 
trial. But a study revealed at the Dallas 
meeting last week by Epidemiologist Eve- 
lyn Talbott suggests that not having off- 
spring can lead to far more serious conse- 
quences, Childless women over 50, she 
reported, may be at greater risk for sud- 
den, fatal heart attacks than their con- 
temporaries who are mothers 

Talbott’s team at the University of 
Pittsburgh found that of 51 Allegheny 
County, Pa., female heart-attack victims 
over 50, twelve had never given birth 
In contrast, only two of 47 healthy women 
over 50 and from the same neighborhood 
were not biological mothers. In women 
50 or younger, childlessness appeared 
to be unrelated to the risk of sudden 
death. 

Were the heart-attack deaths of the 
childless older women triggered in part by 
psychological pressures, such as loneli- 
ness and regret over not having had chil- 
dren? Talbott leans toward a more biolog- 
ical explanation. In these women, she 
says, abnormal levels of female hormones 
may have played a role. She concedes that 
for now the study “raises more questions | 
than it answers.” — By Joe Levine. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/Dallas 
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Punching Up Wine and Foie Gras 


Videotext conquers France, but can it prevail in the U.S.? 


hen Suburban Parisians Jean-Fran- 

gois and Catherine Mayaux or- 
dered a Minitel plugged into their tele- 
phone line 18 months ago, they planned 
to use the toaster-size computer console as 
an electronic telephone directory, But 
they soon found the Minitel terminal 
equally convenient for paying bills, pur- 
chasing airline tickets and making the- 
ater reservations. Lately they have started 
shopping a la modem, issuing on-line or- 
ders for everything from foie gras to fine 
wines. “Each wine has a numeric code,” 
explains Mayaux, as if buying a Burgundy 
electronically were the most natural thing 
in the world. “We punch it into the Mini- 


The Mayaux family, with their Minitel terminal, shopping 4 la modem 


commodity prices. Pharmacists order 
drugs, investors check stock portfolios, and 
real estate agents post listings. Collectors 
sell antique furniture, rare coins and sec- 
ondhand fur coats. Jacques Toubon, leader 
of Premier Jacques Chirac’s Rassemble- 
ment pour la République party, invited vot- 
ers last August to pose questions to him via 
Minitel and drew thousands of responses. 
But the most popular services by far 
are the messageries, or message centers, 
where anonymous, person-to-person con- 
versalions can get very personal indeed. 
Someone tuning in to one of the system's 
dozens of dating directories earlier this 
month could have read the following ex- 








tel, and ten days later the wine arrives.” 

The Mayauxs are not alone. Today 
some 4.5 million French men and women 
are shopping, banking. reading and, yes, 
flirting via Minitel, the state-run experi- 
ment in computer-to-com puter communi- 
cations that has grown into the world’s 
largest home videotext network. Begun 
with a flourish in 1981 when the French 
Postes Téléphones Télécommunications 
seeded a village in Brittany with 1,500 free 
terminals, the operation today boasts a 
network of 2 million units. Minitel’s suc- 
cess has been so astounding that the 
French government is attempting to ex- 
port the system to the U.S. “To find one- 
self at a Minitel screen able to converse 
freely with four or five people is new— 
there is no equivalent,” says Francois de 
Valence, editor of the glossy Minitel maga- 
zine. “It’s like an electronic café.” 

Minitel is not all digitized gossip 
Farmers use it to track weather reports and 





Banking, reading or flirting electronically, can 4 million Frenchmen be wrong? 


change between a man named Denis and 
a woman calling herself Sensitive: 

She:1 like to see the wind blowing 
through a man’s hair. 

He: Describe yourself. Do you live in 
Paris? 

She: Tm tall and blond with freckles 
and live in Paris 

He: Give me your phone number. 

She: Not yet—describe yourself. 

He: Dark and tall. What do you want 
from me? 

She: Sensitivity and strength 

He:1 have both—meet me at the 
fountain in the Jardin des Tuileries at 4 
p.m. today. 

At one franc a minute (roughly $9 an 
hour), electronic chats like these add up. 
In the first six months of 1986, Minitel us- 
ers made 122 million calls, logged 13 mil- 
lion hours and poured $53.7 million into 
the hands of some 3,000 services, includ- 
ing newspapers, travel agencies and retail 
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shops. One information purveyor, the dai- 
ly tabloid Le Parisien Libéré, fields 50,000 
calls a day for its mix of news, features 
and message centers—taking in $1 mil- 
lion a month, half of which is profit 

Eager to find new markets for its bur- 
geoning electronics industry, the French 
government has set up a state agency, 
Intelmatique, to sell the system overseas. 
Minitel pilot programs are already under 
way in Switzerland and the Ivory Coast, 
while sales efforts have been launched in 
Belgium and Canada 

But the biggest target is the US., 
where most of the millions of personal- 
computer owners have yet to use their 
machines for telecommunications. “The 
American market is potentially enor- 
mous,” says Jean-Louis Fourtanier, 
whose Paris-based CTL Télématique has 
formed a partnership with Baseline, a | 
New York City data service, to provide a 
selection of Minitel offerings in the US. 
Earlier this month, Baseline hooked up a 
64-channel telephone link to France that 
for $10 an hour will permit stateside sub- 
scribers to tap into news reports from 
Libération and feature stories from the 
magazine L'Evénement du Jeudi. Says 
Fourtanier: “Once operations begin, they 
could start rolling like a snowball.” 


i n the US., however, Minitel will face 
problems considerably different from 
those in France, where a state-owned mo- 
nopoly set standards, handled billing and 
gave away thousands of free terminals to 
get the ball rolling. For one thing, Ameri- 
can subscribers will initially see on their 
screens stories, lists and instructions writ- 
ten only in French (English text will be 
provided later). Then, too, they will have 
to pay $650 for a Minitel terminal or rent 
one for $35 a month. For those subscribers 
who already own personal computers, 
Baseline will provide the necessary soft- 
ware for the IBM PC (free) and the Macin- 
tosh ($50). But more than a million of the 
PC owners already subscribe to successful 
American videotext operations like 
CompuServe and the Source, which offer a 
wide variety of services—and in English 
Several U.S. corporate consortiums, 
including one jointly owned by AT&T, 
Chemical Bank, BankAmerica and Time 
Inc., are also exploring the videotext field 
Two other efforts have ended in failure 
last spring the Times Mirror and Knight- 
Ridder newspaper chains shut down a 
pair of failing videotext projects, for a 
combined loss of more than $80 million 
“The odds are against Minitel,” says 
James Holly, director of Times Mirror's 
electronic information services. “U.S 
consumers are already overwhelmed by 
choices. Minitel would only add to the 
clutter.” It appears that Americans are 
not about to join the Mayaux family any- 
time soon — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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I took a chance here. 
Ten years ago, I stood in this 
ed her, gave 


jer a diamond and asked her 
marry me. I told her I nev 
wanted a woman to be a 
+r, | wanted a woman 
oe a partner. Well, she just 
Id me I was right. She just 
>a man’s diamond. 
ersary, partner 
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The Man's Diamond. 
The gift of success. 





Sexes 


The Hidden Power of Body Odors 


Studies find that male pheromones are good for women's health 


W omen who work or live together 
tend to get their menstrual cycles in 
sync. That curious phenomenon, known 
for years by scientists and many ordinary 
folk, has long been suspected as an indica 
tion that humans 
mammals, communicate subtly by sexual 
aromas known as pheromones. Last week 
Philadelphia researchers weighed in with 
two reports showing that scents, including 
underarm odors, do indeed affect men 
strual cycles 

The reports came with 
a kicker: male scents play a 
role in maintaining the 
health of women, particu- 
larly the health of the fe 
male reproductive system 
Researchers at the Monell 
Chemical Senses Center 
and the University of 
Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine have found that 
women who have sex with 
men at least once a week 
are more likely to have 
normal menstrual cycles 
fewer infertility problems 
and a milder menopause 
than celibate women and 
women who have sex rare- 
ly or sporadically. So the 
researchers were hardly 
tentative about the mean- 
ing of it all. “What we're 
saying here is that men are 
really important for wom- 
en,” said Winnifred Cutler, 
a biologist and specialist in 
behavioral endocrinology 
who conducted the study 
along with Organic Chem- 
ist George Preti. “If you 
look at all the data, the 
conclusion is compelling 
A man or his essence 
seems essentia! for an opti- 
mally fertile system.” Nor 
did Cutler shrink from the commercia 
possibilities. “My dream,” she said, “Is 
that manufactured male essence, In 
creams, sprays or perfumes, can dramati- 
cally alter the well-being of womer 

In pursuit of that dream the Monell 
Center has filed applications for four 
pheromone patents. The Japanese have 
purchased rights for research and market 
ing of a pheromone-based product. U.S 
rights are still available. Preti thinks some 
manufacturers may rush in right now 
with some sort of essence, even though the 
200-odd chemical male 
and female odors have not been sorted 
out. An effective commercial] scent, he be- 
for three to five years 


like insects and some 

















components of 


lieves, is unlikely 





The link between regular sex and the 
well-being of women’s reproductive sys- 
tems has been explored in a series of stud 
ies by Cutler and various colleagues over 
the past eight years. In the two current 


m 





studies, researchers collected under 





secretions from seven men and women 

test further the effects of pheromones 
Cutler said a “soup” of aromatic essences 
was taken from underarm pads worn by 
the volunteers for 18 to 27 hours a week 
over a three-month period. Male essence 
mixed with alcohol, was 
applied to the upper lips of 
six women with abnormal 
menstrual 
current 

lationship 


cycles and no 
sexual re- 
Although _re- 
searchers are not 
whether the pheromones 
were inhaled or absorbed 
through the skin, the cy 
cles of these women 
speeded up or 
down toward 29.5 
The irregular cycles of six 
women in a control group 
dabbed with only pure al 
cohol, remained the same 
In a group, ten 
women who received fe 


sure 


slowed 


days 


second 


male essence showed a sig- 
nificant trend toward syn- 
chronized menstrual 
periods after only a few cy- 
control group 
hange 


cles A 
showed no such ¢ 

These studies show 
that the dabbed-on under- 
arm odors have 
similar to those of regular 
sexual intercourse but not 
as strong. Cutler's earlier 
work on the effects of in- 
tercourse on female sexual 
health shows the 
presence of a man appears 
to be necessary but the act 
of coitus may not be. Masturbation seems 
to have no effect at all 

Cutler and her colleagues found that 
regular sex eased problems of menopause 
and infertility by making menstrual cy 
regular. Sull, she 
wasn't clear until our most recent studies 


effects 


physical 


cles more notes, “it 
how important male essence really is, but 
now that we know this, it helps exp! 
You might say that 


in 





our earlier findings 
exposure to pheromones Is the essence ol 
sex.” Cutler is braced for an attack on her 
findings from gays and lesbians. She ob 
what may be the understate- 
They may not accept 

By John Leo. 


serves, In 
ment of the year 
this at all 

Reported by Robert Ajemian 





FTER the shakeout, only the strongest 


companies will remain. Unisys will 
be among them. 

It combines the historic strengths of 
two pioneering corporations with the advan- 
tages of a new company responsive to new 
realities. 

With Sperry’s and Burroughs’ stra- 
tegically combined resources, Unisys will 
not only continue to back the Sperry and 


Burroughs product lines—but will enhance 





them more spectacularly than ever. 
ne 
It has the insight to develop products = 
>.’ 
that respond to today’s market and the fore- ’ ———ae 
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Unisys’ staying power means that for 
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years to come, it will provide what the mar- 
ket has so desperately been awaiting—a real 
gm alternative. ere == 
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—— Music 


A Little Puccini and Water 


Menotti's new opera, Goya, is more of the same, but less 





mid the shambles of Gian Carlo 

Menotti’s opera Goya, which got 
its world premiere in Washington 
this month, there was one bright 
spot: at least the sets are reusable 
One of them could double as Lillas 
Pastia’s tavern in Carmen; another 
might suit Violetta’s death in La 
Traviata. But as for Menotti’s al- 
ready recycled libretto and music. 
there can be no future at all 

The Italian-born composer, 7 
has long purveyed a brand of deriv 
tive, pseudoromantic opera, such 
as The Consul and The Saint of 
Bleecker Street, which both some- 
how won Pulitzer Prizes in the "50s 
and still cling to life on the edges of 
repertory. Although it has been 
years since Menotti has had a hit, 
his name still means opera to those 
for whom annual Christmas tele- 
casts of the treacly Amahl and the 





Night Visitors were a cultural high point | night audience 


Goya, however, is a new low: a brazen 
mélange of elements from Traviata and 
Puccini's La Rondine, served up with mu- 
sic that is a degenerate descendant of the 
once proud lyric tradition. Sung in Eng- 
lish, Goya may be the piece that writes 
fine to Italian opera 

Conceived, at his request, as a Starring 
vehicle for Spanish-born Supertenor Pla- 
cido Domingo, Goya was given a nd- 
some $1.1 million production by the 
Washington Opera before an opening- 





BORN. To Bette Midler, 40, rowdy, risque 
singer (Daytime Hustler), raucous author 
(A View from a Broad) and ever so slightly 
toned-down comic actress (Ruthless Peo- 
ple), and her husband Martin von Hasel- 
berg, 38, a commodities trader: their first 
child, a girl; in Los Angeles. Name: So 
phie. Weight: 8 Ibs. 11 oz 





MARRIED. Steve Martin, 41. “wild and cra- 
zy” actor; and Victoria Tennant, 36, British 
actress who co-starred with him in the 
1984 film Al// of Me; he for the first time 
she for the second; in Rome 


MARRIED. Muhammad Ali, 44. three-time 
heavyweight boxing champ; and Yolanda 
Williams, 27, a former neighbor in Louis- 
ville, whom he knew when she was a child 
on the block; he for the fourth time, she 
for the first; in Louisville. Said she: “The 
little girl next door grows up 


DIED. Al Wilson, 23, wide receiver for UCLA 
during the 1984 and 1985 seasons and a 
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Vergara and Domingo in the Washington production 


Painting to live 





or is it living to paint? 





the Kennedy Center 
that included Queen Sophia of Spain and 
glitterati from two continents. It is being 
broadcast nationally this week on PBS. So 
far, so laudable 

Yet what is one to make of an opera 
about the life and turbulent times of Fran- 
cisco Goya (Domingo, in robust voice) 
that omits almost every significant inci- 
dent in the painter's life? Of a work that 
concentrates on a historically disputed 
love affair with the Duchess of Alba 
Mezzo-Soprano Victoria Vergara), con- 











Milestones 


free agent who tried out with the San 
Francisco 49ers but failed to make the 
team; from injuries suffered after he 
crashed his pickup truck under a freeway, 
then walked into traffic and was run over 
by several vehicles, an apparent case of 
suicide caused by despondency over not 
making the pros: in Carson, Calif 





DIED. Siobhan McKenna, 63, first lady of 
Dublin theater; of complications follow- 
ing lung-cancer surgery: in Dublin. A 
mainstay of the Abbey Theatre who 
spoke Gaelic before English, she was best 
known for her appearance in Shaw's 
Saint Joan, a triumph in London in 1954 
and two years later in New York City 
Also memorable were such sensuous but 
severe roles as the enigmatic English gov- 
erness Miss Madrigal in The ¢ k Gar- 
den and Pegeen in The Pla y of the 
Western World. Vibrant, sturdy and pos- 
sessed of a richly variegated voice. Mc- 
Kenna demonstrated her range most fully 
in her 1970 one-woman show Here Are 











cluding with a gratuitous mad scene. re- 
plete with writhing spirits and fun-house 
demons? Of a score whose one striking 
musical device, an insistent, high-pitched 
whine signifying Goya's deafness, is bor- 
rowed from Smetana’s string quartet 
From My Life? 

The composer who employs 
himself as a librettist has a fool for a 
collaborator. Goya's scan-deep pro- 
fundity is revealed in such apergus 
as “I have to paint to live. But I only 
ive to paint.” Never once, though 
does Goya show its hero in the throes 
of creation. There is littl sense of 
the penetrating psychological in- 
sight of his official portraits, and im- 
portant events like his rise to court 
painter are only alluded to, or take 
place offstage. The horrors of the 
Napoleonic invasion, reflected in 
Goya masterpieces like the stark 
brutal The Third of May, 1808, are 
suggested only in hallucination. No- 
body claims that art must imitate 
life. But the real Goya, a man of 
passion and power, is nowhere in 
evidence here 

Menotti’s musical wares—Puc- 
cini with a little water, Mussorgsky with 
the Mussorgsky removed—may 
have been serviceable. But in Goya, and in 
its equally forlorn predecessor La Loca 
written in 1979 for Beverly Sills, the music 
no longer has any discernible creative im- 
pulse; instead it seems to have been com- 
posed by the yard, measured to fit and 
then snipped off with blunt pinking 
shears. Menotti has recently confessed 
that “I have my doubts about how impor- 
tant my music is.” Afler Goya, he may be 
the only one who does By Michael Walsh 








once 


Ladies, in which she played great women 
of Irish literature 


DIED. Scatman Crothers, 76, film and TV 
actor: of cancer; in Los Angeles. Born 
Benjamin Sherman Crothers, he was orig- 
inally a musician and singer who formed 
a traveling band that broke the color bar 
in Midwestern clubs in the 1930s. He was 
probably best known as Louie on the TV 
hit Chico and the Man (1974-78) but also 
had memorable roles in such films as One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest (1975) and 
Twilight Zone—The Movie (1983) 








DIED. Elzire Dionne, 77. mother of the 
Dionne quintuplets: in North Bay, Ont 
The frenzy surrounding the girls’ 1934 
birth and the carnival-like atmosphere of 
their youth created a rift between the 
quints, only three of whom survive, and 
their parents, who had eight other chil- 
dren. Aside from attending their father’s 
1979 funeral, they are said to have had lit- 
tle contact with the rest of the family 
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The Rising Cost of Living 


—— Books — 


COLLECTED STORIES, 1948-1986 by Wright Morris 


Harper & Row; 274 pages; $17.95 


A’: rule, anything that is titled Collecr- 
ed Stories suggests a summing up or a 
retrospective, a big book that gathers the 
contents of earlier, slimmer ones. Such 
volumes tend to be tributes to writers and 
testaments to their careers rather than 
displays of new works or directions. And 
that would certainly appear to be the case 
with Wright Morris’ Collected 
Stories, 1948-1986. Morris is, 
after all, one of the most distin- 
guished and honored living 
American men of letters, au- 
thor of 19 novels (including 
Love Among the Cannibals and 
The World in the Attic), five 
books of his own photographs 
and texts, four collections of 
essays and three volumes of 
memoirs. 

Surely Morris, 76, deserves 
to be honored with an assembly 
of his short fiction? Indeed he 
does, the only teeny little catch 
being that the author's exten- 
sive bibliography includes just 
one book of stories, Rea! Losses, 
Imaginary Gains (1976). Yet 
more has gone on here than 
gathering the contents of one 
volume into another: of the 26 
pieces in Collected Stories, 14 
have never befor’ been pub- 
lished between hard covers, and 
eleven of these were written 
during the past six years. 

So what is being offered is 
preponderantly a brand-new 
book, more than half-filled with 
stories that Morris’ most dedi- 
cated readers may have missed 
when the pieces first appeared 
in periodicals. Also on view is 
the prospect of an author in his 
eighth decade of working at the 
top of his form, burnishing a 
reputation that was securely 
polished long ago 

On the evidence presented 
| here, there is no such thing as a 
typical Wright Morris story. 


Esca 

a é Huggins had been 
ing one of their high seasons. Urgent 
for their return were posted on abandoned 
cars, telephone poles, and supermarket bulle- 
rewards along with descrip- 

ter, identifying marks, 
the names to which they sometimes respond- 
ed, or—in the case of 
they would say if questioned. 


tin boards, citi 
tions of their c 


Unlike contemporaries like John Chee- | 


ver and Eudora Welty, Morris has not de- 
voted the bulk of his attention to a partic- 
ular social class or geographic area. His 
principal characters may be anything 
| from janitors to college professors, and 
his settings range from Vienna to Brook- 
lyn to Missouri to Northern California, 
with numerous points in between. The 
common thread in Morris’ stories, both 
early and late, is an odd, intense vision 
of life after nearly all passion has 
been spent. Well into their marriages, 


husbands and wives coexist in uneasy 
truces, wondering whether their remain- 
ing energies will run in tandem or blow 
each other apart 

In The Cat in the Picture, for example, 
a retired Army officer and his wife have 
settled into what seems to be a peaceful 
and stable routine. He dabbles at paint- 


_* 
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ped or missi 


ing; she reads and turns out occasional 
book reviews. One rainy night, a stray 
cat drops through the skylight in the cap- 
tain’s studio and moves in with them, ap- 
parently for good. The next morning, see- 
ing the animal in a bow! that forms part of 
a still life her husband has arranged, the 
wife says, “If you could paint that—rhar 
would be a picture.” The remark is not in- 
tended in entire innocence; it opens what 
turns out to be a protracted and vicious 
domestic war. 

Something analogous occurs in 


pets—now that 
lerted—were hav- 
uests 


parrots—what td y 





Drrdla, While working in his basement, a | 


man discovers an almost starved and to- 


tally feral cat. Saving and taming the 


creature becomes first his project and 


| then his obsession: “What it all came 


down to, in Walter's opinion, was the 
emergence of life from darkness.” His 
wife makes fun of his efforts and then, he 
becomes convinced, conspires against 
them, making as much noise as she possi- 
bly can in order to frighten the animal 
She sees things differently: “If just her liv- 
ing in the house disturbed his /ittle rodent, 
perhaps she should think of taking a room 
elsewhere.” The end, when it comes, is 
not especially happy. 

Morris writes tellingly 
about the bonds between his 
characters and their pets, a sub- 
ject that does not crop up too of- 


recounts a day in the life of a 
man named Bundy and the dog 
he inherited when an upstairs 
neighbor died. As he runs his 
errands, Bundy notices that 
other dogs no longer pay any at- 
tention to his faithful compan- 
ion: “One by one, as Bundy’s 
dog grew older, the younger 
ones ignored him. He might 
have been a stuffed animal 
leashed to a parking meter. The 
human parallel was too disturb- 
ing for Bundy to dwell on it.” 
But dwell on it he does: “Imper- 
sonally appraised, in terms of 
survival the two of them were 
pretty much at a standoff: the 
dog was better fleshed out, but 
Bundy was the heartier eater.” 

An undeniable theme of 
sadness and desolation runs 
through almost all of these sto- 
ries. Morris’ people are bur- 
dened with what one of them 
calls “the rising cost of living. 
Was it costing him more to live 
than he could afford?” But the 
answer such characters come 
up with is invariably no. In 
Here Is Einbaum, the hero, a 
Jewish refugee from Austria, has 
good reason to feel depressed but 
somehow cannot: ‘People 
amazed him. What would they 
think of next? His anger at hu- 
man folly was not equal to the 
pleasure observing it gave him.” 

That is what Morris’ short fiction con- 


ten in serious fiction. Victrola | 


sistently delivers. For every sad event | 


there is a countervailing and arresting im- 
age: of swallows on a Spanish mountain- 
top (“Their flight on the sky was like fine 
scratches on film”); of a vista in Boise, 
Idaho (‘My aunt's couch faced the door, 
which stood open, the view given a sepia 
tone by the rusted screen’). The author 
offers glimpses of strange lives and then, 
with wisdom and art, makes them clear 
and permanent. —By Paul Gray 
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THE CYCLES OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 
Houghton Mifflin; 498 pages; $22.95 


espite long, thorough works like The 

Age of Jackson and The Age of Roose- 
velt, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 69, appears 
particularly at ease in the short, stylish 
form of the essay, as exemplified by the 14 
elegant pieces that make up The Cycles of 
American History. 

There is perhaps a touch of the dilet- 
tante in a man who—with his eager, 
miss nothing eyes 
framed by horn- 
rims and a_ shy 
smile centered 
above his bow tie— 
still looks like a car- 
toonist’s vision of 
the brightest boy in 
class. But the intel- 
lectual restlessness 
that has kept Schle- 
singer circling from 
academic pillars— 
Harvard, City Uni- 
versity of New 
York—to government and journalistic 
posts may have brought forth a certain 
freewheeling agility in the essayist. 

Much of a reader's pleasure lies in the 
urbanity with which Schlesinger rebuts re- 
ceived wisdom, as when in three crisp sen- 
tences he demolishes the ruling cliché of 
"80s politics: “Ronald Reagan is cited as 
the inevitable product of the television age. 
But Reagan, one surmises, would have 
been equally successful in the age of radio, 
like Franklin D. Roosevelt, or in the age of 
newsreels, like Warren G. Harding, or in 
the age of steel engravings and the penny 
press, like Franklin Pierce. Presidential 
candidates in the television era—Johnson, 
| Nixon, Humphrey, McGovern, Ford, Car- 
ter, Mondale—hardly constitute a parade 
of bathing beauties calculated to excite At- 
lantic City.” 

On almost any subject, Schlesinger is 
capable of striking grace notes, like his 
throwaway line on Aaron Burr: “A man of 
undoubted talents who, however, was 
trusted by no one in the long course of 
American history except for his daughter 
Theodosia and Gore Vidal.” But Schle- 
Singer is playing his nimble variations on 
substantial themes: the awkward partner- 
ship of a free economy and government, 
the complexities of foreign policy for a peo- 
ple tempted toward both interventionism 
and isolationism, the paradoxes of leader- 
ship constantly answerable to the voter. 
Whether the subject at hand is Viet Namor 
the cold war, Schlesinger is doing nothing 
less than attempting to measure America’s 
behavior against America’s aspirations. 

Even if he can think of little in U.S 
history without being reminded of the 
New Deal, Schlesinger is not doctrinaire 
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Indeed, these essays prove that to be a 








New Deal liberal for four decades re- 
quires not only stamina but lots of irony— 
and plenty of fast footwork. He remains 
enduringly hopeful, not least of all about 


the revival of liberalism, which, according | 


to his schedule, is due to cycle back in fa- 
vor around 1990. But he also finds it part 
of his nature to question everything, in- 
cluding his hopes. In his best essay, Schle- 
singer writes of the “precariousness” of 


the American experiment in the eyes of | 


the Founding Fathers, and his own. It was 
only later, he notes, that Americans be- 
gan to think of themselves as an “elect na- 
tion,” a “redeemer nation.” 

The cycles Schlesinger is brooding 
upon finally seem less a matter of liberal 
and conservative than the recurring strug- 
gle between pragmatism and idealism that 
knows no party label but takes place at the 
center of the American soul. The idealist’s 
“excessive righteousness” combines with 
the Bomb to make Schlesinger reluctantly 
“apocalyptic,” provoking him to his deep- 
est moments. Nearly 25 years ago, he wrote 
that “history has always seemed to me pri- 
marily an art, a branch of literature.” To- 
day his neatly combed hair mussed, his 
bow tie askew, as it were, he writes with a 
new passion, as a vigorous elder concerned 
that the earth survive for future genera- 
tions. It is an irony that he would be the 
first to appreciate: when he sounds least 
like a liberal, he sounds most like a histori- 
an, and an artist. — By Melvin Maddocks 


Miscellany 


HODGEPODGE 
by J. Bryan III 
Atheneum; 327 pages; $19.95 





A young man, J. Bryan III learned a 
great secret from Sherlock Holmes: 
the world’s first consulting detective kepta 
“commonplace book,” a volume in which 
he set down observations and literary snip- 
pets for future reference. That discovery 
prompted Bryan, 82, a veteran U.S. maga- 
zine editor and author—his memoir, Mer- 
ry Gentlemen (and One Lady), was pub- 
lished last year—to compile a 
commonplace book of his own. In less 
skillful hands, the rubber cement would 
have shown through. Hodgepodge, happi- 
ly, is a literate, lifelong miscellany, illumi- 
nated with flashes of comedy and rue. 
Where else could a reader find in one 
place that the most popular numbers on a 
roulette wheel are 17 and 29, that until the 
mid-19th century, many Swiss believed 
washing the feet weakened the eyes, or 
that the absentminded Voltaire once be- 
gan a letter “My dear Hortense” and end- 
ed it “Farewell, my dear Adéle”? Where 
else is it written that 22 of the 633 men 
aboard Lord Nelson’s flagship at Trafal- 


gar were Americans, that the Syrian gen- | 


eral Nicator fainted at the sound of a 
flute, that the 1883 explosion of the Kra- 
katoa volcano was the loudest sound ever 





heard on earth—it was clearly noted 
2,058 miles away in Ceylon—that the 
Spanish Steps, Rome's great gathering 
place for tourists, are actually owned by 
France and leased to Italy for an annual 
fee of one lira (about .07 cent)? Where else 
can it be learned that Henry VII's Queen 
Elizabeth was the original model for the 
four queens in a deck of playing cards, 
that Venus is the only planet with a rota- 
tion from east to west or that Cyrus the 
Great could address every soldier in his 
army by name? 

Though the book is organized topical- 
ly, Bryan scatters memorable quotes 
throughout. Among them: Thomas de 
Quincey’s observation that “if once a man 
indulges himself in 
murder, very soon 
he comes to think 
little of robbing, 
and from robbing 
he comes next to 
drinking and Sab- 
bath-breaking,” as 
well as Balzac’s 
“Behind = every 
great fortune there 
is a crime” and 
Fred Allen's “A 
gentleman never 
strikes a lady with 
his hat on.” There are quizzes: 1. Was Ro- 
meo a Capulet or a Montague? 2. Which 
Wright brother made the first flight at Kit- 
ty Hawk? 3, What word has six successive 
consonants? 4. How many countries does 
Brazil border?* And lists of products that 
need inventing, like a device that reminds 
the forgetful driver in the car ahead that he 
is still blinking for a turn. For lagniappe, 
Hodgepodge offers foreign words the Eng- 
lish language could use: magart!, Italian 
for “Would that it were so!”’; razliubito, 
Russian for the feeling one has for some- 
one he once loved but now does not. And 
some of history’s more memorable death- 
bed utterances: “Either that wallpaper 
goes or I do” (Oscar Wilde). 

This ultimate scrapbook suggests an 
inevitable question: Why would anyone 
want to know the Lord’s Prayer in Mal- 
tese, the age at which John Stuart Mill be- 
gan learning Greek (three) or any of the 
other variegated trivia Bryan has gath- 
ered? Answer: to enrich the mind, as- 
tound friends and amuse dinner-table 
partners. The latter objective receives its 
own 19-entry chapter, in which Novelist 
Virginia Faulkner's advice is cited: “I ask 
the gentleman on my right, ‘Are you a 
bed-wetter?’, and when we have exhaust- 
ed that, I remark to the gentleman on my 
left, “You know, I spit blood this mom- 
ing.’ Hodgepodge has an erudite word 
for just about every purpose and contin- 
gency, including, in a section on critics, 
Ambrose Bierce’s review of another vol- 
ume: “The covers of this book are too far 
apart.”’ The covers of this one are too close 
together. —By Donald Morrison 
*Answers: |. Montague; 2. Orville, 3. latchstring; 
4.ten 
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Who could feei dressed without it? 
18 karat gold. Here in a classic 
bangle paired with a double strand 
of beads. Both with matte-finish 


So beautiful. So buttoned-up 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 


© 1986 Gold information Center 








Cinema 


Harrison’s Heart of Darkness 


THE MOSQUITO COAST Directed by Peter Weir; Screenplay by Paul Schrader 


n real life Allie Fox’s decision to leave 

the U.S., whose corruption and com- 
mercialism he noisily denounces every 
hour on the hour, would be greeted by 
sighs of relief by all who know him. Head- 
ing for Central America, are you, Allie? 
Upriver, you say? In the jungle? Well, 
good luck to you, boy. Send us a postcard 
if you get a chance 


Unfortunately, The 


Mosquito Coast 





(based on Paul Theroux’s 1982 novel) is 
not a postcard. It is a movie, recording 
in painful detail the self-righteous Al- 
lie’s trek toward a predictable tragedy 
herding his long-suffering family before 
him as he goes. And though Harrison 
Ford offers a hypnotizing portrayal of a 
man covering despair with lunatic opti- 
mism, hysteria with bravado and rigid 
self-control, a fatal prejudice lingers in the 
audience: we do not want to spend a cou- 
ple of hours with Allie here any more than 
we would if he were, heaven forfend, our 
next-door neighbor 

How does a director of Peter Weir's 
caliber make a miscalculation of this 
magnitude? One suspects that this pas- 
sionate and meticulous Australian film- 
maker was carried away by his own ob- 
session. From his first success (Picnic at 
Hanging Rock) to his last (Witness), Weit 
has been at pains to dislocate rationality, 
placing representatives of Western “civi- 
lization” in primitive contexts, where 
their normal habits of mind and behavior 
can only mislead them. Doubtless he saw 
Allie as a bracing variant on his favorite 
sort of central figure. Perhaps Weir saw in 
this sacred monster the makings of dark 
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comedy; Allie is a compendium of the 
clichés of liberaloid social criticism, rich 
in potential self-parody. For besides cre- 
ating an Eden for his family, Allie has an- 
other, grander dream: the construction of 
a huge ice-making facility he has de- 
signed. Surely there is something funny 
about a man building an ice palace to 
serve a few hundred natives who have 
happily survived for centuries without it 


But nothing much is made of these 
possibilities. Nor are the several action se- 
quences as potent as they might be. The 
assault on the family by jungle adventur- 
ers; the destruction by fire and explosion 
of the fragile civilization the family has so 
painstakingly made; the storm that im- 
perils them in their last refuge: the mad 
attack by Allie on a missionary settle- 
ment—all of these are well staged but 
lacking in resonance. The problem is that 
the high-pitched whine of Allie’s charac- 
ter finally vitiates not merely the viewer's 
sympathy for him, but sympathy for the 
movie he dominates, despite the care and 
courage that went into its making 

It has happened before. Strong direc- 
tors—like John Boorman with The Emer- 
ald Forest and Roland Joffé with The 
Mission—are drawn to shoot stories of 
strong men in death-defying jungle loca- 
tions. They end up tracking their willful 
protagonists to death or madness, and the 
audience rarely follows. With all his art 
and effort, Weir is unable to enlist cogent 
concern for Allie Fox. One escapes from 
The Mosquito Coast as one might from a 
plague of the title insects, itching and 
irritable 





By Richard Schickel 
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Dr. Pretorious gets a permanent wave 


Bloody Good 


FROM BEYOND 
Directed by Stuart Gordon 
Screenplay by Dennis Paoli 





t n the mail came the year’s most original 
movie tie-in: a red plastic visor with a 
4-in. protruding, well, sort of asparagus 
stalk. “Fun Facts and Myths About the Pi- 
neal Gland (The Gland of the '80s)” reads 
the press release. “Mad Doctor Edward 
Pretorious’ invention stimulates the pineal 
gland and causes it to protrude and take on 
a personality of its own—much like your 
official From Beyond Pineal Gland Visor 

Wear it anywhere: the ballpark, par- 
ties, the shower (it’s waterproof!).” 

Like any good exploitation picture, 
From Beyond doesn’t quite live down to its 
promotion. And like many a horror movie 
touted by the hip critical fringe. it falls just 
short of delivering on its artistic promises 
Director Stuart Gordon has fun trying to 
slice it both ways, though. Fleshing oul a 
story by Horror Aesthete H.P. Lovecraft, 
Gordon finds florid visual correlatives for 
Lovecraft’s eldritch prose, then adds a 
heavy dose of ‘80s psychosexuality. One 
messy kiss from the late Dr. Pretorious 
(Ted Sorel), and a cool blond psychiatrist 
(Barbara Crampton) gets tarted up in do- 
minatrix leather to revive Nerdy Genius 
Crawford Tillinghast (Jeffrey Combs) by 
any means at hand. Heady stuff. 

Last year most of these same folks per- | 
petrated Re-Animator, a dizzy, affecting 
parable of a grad student’s revenge. The 
student's plagiarizing professor is behead- 
ed (but not exactly killed), and the woman 
they both lust for can be revived from 
death only by becomimg a zombie. From 
Beyond eschews such metaphysical satire 
for some fine gore effects and a hypersonic 
tone that raises horror to farce. No master- 
piece here, just a bloody good entertain- 
ment. It’s criticproof! —By Richard Corliss 
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NEW TERCEL. 
MORE BANG 
FOR YOUR BUCK. 


55898; 


The all-new 1987 Toyota Tercel is. in a word, a blast 
Explosive new styling. Quick-as-a-shot response from 
its new efficient multi-valve engine... power to pass 
power to zip through traffic. Still Toyotas lowest-priced 
car, the new Tercel is even more of a solid value. One 
other thing hasn't changed: the quality that has made 
Tercel more trouble-free than any other new car sold 
in its class** 
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| Health & Fitness 


Undergoing treatment in Beverly Hills: erasing “the parallels in beauty’s brow” 





Quick Fixes for the Face 





Collagen injections erase wrinkles—temporarily 


ime “delves the parallels in beauty’s 

brow,” wrote Shakespeare. Today he 
could wryly add, “So plastic surgeons to 
your very wish will bow.” Over the years, 
the cosmetic wizards have conjured many 
escapes from the ravages of age, from 
chemical peels to skin abrasion to surgical 
lifts. Now they are wielding a new magic 
wand: syringes filled with collagen. Injec- 
tions of the whitish gel smooth away time- 
worn creases as well as acne and surgical 
sears. And ata relatively affordable price 
treatments run $300 to $1,500, about a 
third of the price of a typical face-lift 

Since 1981, when the Food and Drug 
Administration gave the nod, more than 
300,000 people have indulged themselves 


with collagen shots. Enthusiasts range | 


from society matrons to aging baby- 
boomer executives to fitness freaks who 
are intent on looking their best. “Most 
people who have the treatments are in 
their late 30s to 50s and are still very ac- 
tive,” says Dr. Henry Roenigk, chairman 
of dermatology at Chicago's Northwest- 
ern Memorial Hospital. “People used to 
accept aging, but today they just don’t 
want to look old. The fact is, however, col- 
lagen doesn’t last forever.” 

Collagen, which is used in cosmetic 
creams, is a natural protein found in con- 
nective tissue, including the skin and 
bone. The injectable variety, developed by 
the Collagen Corp. of Palo Alto, Calif., is 
derived from the hides of cows. In a typi- 
cal treatment, the collagen is inserted just 
under the skin in a series of ten to 15 
shots. Used primarily to combat forehead 
furrows and the lines that extend from the 
nose to the lips, collagen fills in the space 
behind and around wrinkles and sags, 
much like the way air fills a balloon and 


makes its skin grow taut. The procedure, 
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which stings slightly and can leave the 
face red for about a day, takes 15 min. to 
half an hour and can be completed during 
a lunch hour. “The nice thing about colla- 
gen is that the individual doesn’t have any 
telltale signs,” says Dr. Frederick Grazer, 
a plastic surgeon in Newport Beach, Calif 
“When you have a face-lift, you have to go 
into hiding.” 

The technique appeals especially to 
those who are afraid of cosmetic surgery 
or who are too young for a full face-lift. “I 
was starting to get lines, and they were 
not part of how I felt I should look,” said 
Marilyn Tschida, 44, owner of a picture- 
framing store in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
who had frown lines filled out last month 
Mary Nielsen, an Oakland sales represen- 
tative who says she is in her late 30s, de- 
cided to ease her laugh lines when “people 
started calling me ‘Ma’am’ instead of 
*Miss.”* Michael Epstein, 32, who runs 
eight miles a day and plays tennis twice a 
week, paid $800 for initial treatments in 
July. “I always had the feeling that I'd be 
willing to do anything to improve my ap- 
pearance.” says Epstein, who owns a sin- 
gles club in Encino, Calif. “I'm really into 
taking care of myself, and I don’t mind 
spending money doing it.” 

Yet there are drawbacks. The benefits 
are temporary: the collagen breaks down 
and is absorbed by the skin in anywhere 
from three months to two years. Though 
patients are tested for allergic reaction be- 
forehand, about one out of every 50 who 
pass the exam develops a delayed reaction 
to the shots, usually tiny bumps that dis- 
appear in six months. Some doctors also 
fear that repeated injections might com- 
promise the body's immune defense sys- 
tem and cause later illness. 
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keep returning for treatments. “Nothing 
lasts forever,” sighs Nicholas Pavlik, 48, an 
apparel store owner in New York City who 
has undergone injections every six months 
for the past four years. “But when you look 
better, you feel better.” Not exactly a senti- 
ment worthy of Shakespeare, but still one 
full of human truth. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles, with 
other bureaus 


Plaque Fighter 
A new brush-off for the gums 


merican plaque sufferers, all 100 mil- 

lion of them, already face a bewilder- 
ing cabinetful of special toothpastes and 
flosses. Now there is even a special tooth- 
brush: Interplak, a battery-operated ma- 
chine that its maker touts as being de- 
signed to combat the residue of food and 
bacteria that collects between and under 
teeth. The head of the device does not 
move; instead its ten tiny tufts rotate, each 
making 14% turns, then reversing direc- 
tion. “All the power is in the bristles,” 
says John Trenary, president of Dental 
Research Corp., the Georgia-based firm 
that makes the machine. Introduced last 
November and initially available only 
through dentists or directly from the man- 
ufacturer, Interplak is now reaching 
stores across the country, but its price tag 
of $99 might make that old model sitting 
in a glass on the bathroom shelf suddenly 
look more attractive. Though some den- 
tists recommend the device, others believe 
that more surveys are needed to gauge its 
long-term effectiveness. Says Dr. Stephen 
Goodman, a Columbia University profes- 
sor of dentistry: “Like a diet program, I 
wonder how it will hold up over a long 
period of time.” = 
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None of this discourages those who | Interplak, the battery-operated $99 brush 
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ou and I both know that 
we're not really afraid of 
ghosts, goblins, witches, 


warlocks and monsters. 

What really paralyzes us, what 
sends chills up our spines is—reality. 

We're scared that we'll get The Big C 
or that our kids will be in a terrible 
accident, or some stupid politician 
will nuke us all to kingdom come. 

So, we read horror stories to forget 
reality for awhile, and we frighten 
ourselves with trolls and vampires 
and zombies and what have you. 

But we're only pretending. After 
all, there's no such thing as a monster 
who lives in the sewer, dresses 
like aclown and mangles little 


children. Is there? 
| STEPHE 
SKiNc™ 















One thing you need 
never fear is missing 
out on a good book. No {T 
matter what your taste I 
in reading is, Book-of- » 
the-Month Club has 
got “it,” at prices that 
won't horrify you. 
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Facts About Membership. As a member 
you will receive the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News® 15 times a year (about every 
3% weeks). Every issue reviews a 
Selection and more than 125 other books 
which are carefully chosen by our 
editors. If you want the Selection, do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or more of 
the other books—or no book at all— 
indicate your decision on the Reply Form 
and return it by the specified date. 
Return Privilege: If the News is delayed 
and you receive the Selection without 
5 Dateetienres ogiitia having had 10 days to notify us, you may 
a return it for credit at our expense. 
Cancellations: Membership may be 
discontinued, either by you or by the 
Club, at any time after you have bought 4 
additional books. 
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| You simply agree to buy 4 additiona) books during the next 2 years 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., A188-12:2 
PO. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 
Please enrol] me as a member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the 4 
books I've listed below, billing me $2, plus 
shipping and handling charges. I agree to 
buy 4 more books during the next two 
years. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment 
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Sanity Defense 
For a Genius 


The Metropolitan reveals Van 
Gogh's shocking freshness 








incent is back. We left him at the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1984, 
crop-eared and dazed in Arles: “Some- 
times moods of indescribable anguish, 
sometimes moments when the veil of time 
and fatality of circumstances seemed to be 
torn apart for an instant.” Two months af- 
ter writing this, he voluntarily entered the 
lunatic asylum at Saint-Rémy in Pro- 
vence; and 15 months after that, dis- 
charged but still plagued by unassuage- 
able fits of melancholy, he shot himself 
to death in the rural village of Auvers, 
just north of Paris. Van Gogh was 37 
when he died—at the same age, it has of- 
















































and Watteau, and with an oeuvre no less 
brilliant than theirs. 

The Met’s great Van Gogh exhibition 
in 1984 tracked the artist’s career from 
his arrival in Arles to the spring of 1889. 
Its successor, “Van Gogh in Saint-Rémy 
and Auvers,” which opens to the public 
this week, completes the trajectory. The 
organizer of both shows, the English art 
historian Ronald Pickvance, has brought 
together 70 paintings and 19 drawings 
from this last phase of Van Gogh’s short 
life. Here we see the stuff of the most pow- 
erful legend of suffering and tran- 
scendence in modern art, and no su- 
perlalives seem apt to encompass its 
beauty and emotional range. It is a 
characteristic of great painting that 
no matter how many times it has 
been cloned, reproduced and post- 
carded, it can restore itself as an im- 
mediate utterance with the unex- 
pected force of strangeness when 
| seen in the original. Some of the Van 
Goghs in this show, such as the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s Starry Night, 
with its oceanic rush of whorling en- 
ergy through the dark sky, ought by 
now—if frequency of reproduction 
were as lethal as one sometimes 
thinks—to be among the most over- 
worked clichés in art. But on the 
wall, among less familiar paintings 
(of which there are many in this 
show, thanks to the persistence with 
which Pickvance nailed down the 
loans), they are refreshed, and we 
see them with new eyes 

The longer Van Gogh stayed in 
Provence the closer he thought he 
got to its “essence”: its high tender 
color and sometimes violently mod- 
eled forms, its archaic antiquity and, 
above all, its light. In Arles the ini- 








ten been noted, as Raphael, Caravaggio | 
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tial shock of the landscape, impacted in 
citron and chrome yellows, had dominat- 
ed his palette. But once he was inside the 
asylum at Saint-Rémy, a different and 
more reflective way of looking at the 
landscape around him took over. “What I 
dream of in my best moments,” he wrote, 
‘is not so much striking color effects as 
once more the half-tones.” 

One may perhaps connect this yearn- 
ng for stabilization with Van Gogh's fear 
of his own ailment, whatever it was (epi- 
epsy complicated by syphilis is a likely 
guess). It is as though the calmer color, the 
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Olive Trees with the Alpilles in the Background, 1889: no mer 
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growing penchant for structuring his 
work as a process of sequential research 
into a given motif—a walled field near the 
asylum, the olive grove outside it, the : 
pines in the asylum garden—had an apo- 
tropaic use for him, keeping at bay the de- 
mons of the unconscious. He wrote inces- 
santly; his letters from the asylum, 
unmarred by a single note of self-pity, are 
among the most lucid and heartbreaking- 
ly frank disclosures ever written by a 
painter. He categorized and cataloged his 
work, a habit for which art historians, 
wishing Cézanne had done the same, have 
long been grateful. And in October 
‘|: 1889 he summed up the relation be- 
= tween his paintings and his illness in 
} one piercing metaphor: “I am feel- . 
© ing well just now. . . lam not strictly 
> Speaking mad, for my mind is abso- 
lutely normal in the intervals, and 
* even more so than before. But dur- 
ing the attacks it is terrible—and 
then I lose consciousness of every- 
thing. But that spurs me on to work 
and to seriousness, as a miner who a 
is always in danger makes haste 
in what he does.” Work and serious- 
ness: this, not the vulgar image 
of the madman issuing orgasmic 
squirts of yellow and blue at the dic- 
tation of his lunacy, is the real Van 
Gogh of Saint-Rémy and Auvers 
Quite often the works that seem 
most “expressionist,” the clearest in- 
dexes ofa mind approaching the end 
of its tether, are the most tenderly 
scrupulous in their treatment of fact. 
One has only to go to Saint-Rémy 
and stand on the edge of the olive 
grove outside the asylum, looking 
south toward the chain of limestone 
hillscalled the Alpilles, to realize that 
Van Gogh changed nothing essential 
in the view when painting Olive Trees 
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with the Alpilles in the Background in the 
spring of 1889. The heaving stratification 
of the limestone, its caverns and holes, and 
the turbulent profile of Mount Gaussier to 
the west do look exactly like that, just as 
the writhing strokes of his brush on the ol- 
ive trunks are a direct pictorial equivalent 
to the real arabesques of ancient bark and 
wood, One might not often see a real cloud 
like Van Gogh’s—that strange fetal shape 
extruded into the blue sky—but it power- 
fully conveys the strength of the wind over 
the plains beyond Les Baux. 

The idea that landscapes like this are 
fantasies, mere projections of psychosis on 
the mundane, is wrong and does no justice 
to Van Gogh’s exquisite sense of reality. 
The matter is more complicated than 
that. It is true that Van Gogh applied the 
formal system he preferred to the Pro- 
vengal landscape: the rapid, shifting nota- 
tion of dots, speckles and slashes in the 
drawings, with the white paper burning 
like noon light behind the sepia ink; the 
characteristic spirals of the paintbrush, 
which link back to the decorative line 
work of Edo Japanese screens and point 
forward to the whiplash rhythms of art 
nouveau. But this handwriting was not 
mechanically stamped on the landscape, 
as the style marks of mere obsessives tend 
to be. On the contrary, it was infinitely re- 
sponsive to the nuances of fact. Dealing 
with the “difficult bottle-green hue” of his 
famous motif, the cypress (of which the 
real landscape around Saint-Rémy is now 
disappointingly short), he went to great 
trouble to set forth the realities inside its 
hairy, obelisk-like silhouette: the mauve 
cast of shadow on the trunk and branches, 
the sparks of almost pure chrome within 
the enfolding darkness of its leaves. 

To watch him shifting gears in the 
portrait of the elderly head attendant of 
the asylum, Charles-Elzéard Trabuc, is to 
receive a vivid lesson in the adjustment of 
manner to motif. Trabue’s cotton jacket, 
with its emphatic parallel stripes of black- 
ish-blue, is as explicitly stylized as any- 
thing produced within the next quarter- 
century by Klimt or, for that matter, 
Miro. But in the head, this graphic energy 
is subordinated to volume, to the immo- 
bile self-containment of a man who, Van 
Gogh realized, “has seen an enormous 
amount of suffering and death.” The chin 
and mouth are compressed, but the brow 
bulges irresistibly from its pale back- 
ground, the relation between head and 
coat subtly maintained by the black 
strokes of hair and mustache and the un- 
wavering darkness of Trabuc’s eyes. 

In such portraits, Van Gogh attained 
the grave humane fullness of his great 
model Rembrandt; the landscapes are 
like nothing anyone had painted be- 
fore. No wonder the little asylum, with 
its worn flagstone corridors and pine- 
shadowed garden, remains one of the 
sacred sites of modernist culture. Here, 
as in Manet’s Paris and Cézanne’s Aix- 
en-Provence. art turned on its pivot in the 
19th century to face the 20th. One does 
not see many exhibitions like this in a 
lifetime. 











—By Robert Hughes | million: Joan Mird’s Woman in the Night 
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Do I Hear $5 Million? Sold! 





A “shark feed” sets new records at New York City auctions 


imousines glide up to the curb on 

Manhattan’s East Side, disgorging a 
platoon, perhaps even a battalion, of the 
richest inhabitants of the planet. A sea- 
soned observer estimates that the crowd 
rushing inside includes at least 100 people 
worth more than $50 million apiece. The 
fall art-auction season—the “shark feed,” 
as Connoisseur Editor Thomas Hoving 
calls it—is at gavel pitch, and once again 
great works, and some not so great, are 


| going, going . . . gone. 


Such was the scene at Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s during the past two weeks as 
the speculative fever of Wall Street moved 
uptown and into the high-rent district. 
At Manhattan’s two premiere bidding 
houses, the art market set almost hourly 
records, culminating last week in sales of 
some $120 million, the most lucrative 
week in auction history. 

The gasps began at Sotheby’s on 


Nov. 10, when Jasper John’s Out the Win- 
dow sold for $3.6 million, the highest sum 
ever paid for the work of a living artist. 
Last week the old master drawings owned 
by John Ryan Gaines, a Kentucky horse 
breeder and the son of the founder of the 
Gaines dog-food company, fetched $21 
million. The top seller: Leonardo da Vin- 
ci’s Child with a Lamb, a group of sketch- 
es in brown ink, which was bought by the 
J. Paul Getty Museum in Malibu, Calif., 
for $3.6 million. 

The next day Sotheby's sale of im- 
pressionists and moderns set a one-night 
record—an astonishing $42,372,000— 
and individual milestones for nine artists. 
Mondrian’s Composition in a Square with 
Red Corner sold for $5.06 million, the sec- 


ond highest price ever paid fora 20th cen- | 


tury painting (Yo: Picasso, a self-portrait, 
went for $5.83 million in 1981). Renoir’s 
La Coiffure was gaveled down at $3.52 





at $2.53 million; and Henry Moore's Re- 
clining Figure (Festival) at $1.76 million. 
Sotheby’s great rival, Christie's, rang up 
$30.6 million over two days. Most of the 
top-ticket items were purchased by deal- 
ers on behalf of unnamed clients. 

Last week’s impressive collections, in- 
cluding those of Robert and Ethel Scull 
and James Johnson Sweeney, former di- 
rector of the Guggenheim Museum, are 
probably being sold now in anticipation of 
the new tax law, which, beginning Jan. 1, 
will raise the Government's take on a sell- | 
er’s profit. The high prices owe much to 
the decline of the dollar, which makes 
even a seven-figure painting seem like a 
bargain to wealthy Japanese and Ger- 
mans, and to the scarcity of quality works 
on the market. 

Auction fever has also been fueled 
by the stock boom, which has created a 
new class of mega-rich Americans, some 





Pictures at a pricey exhibition: Renoir’s La Coiffure 
($3.52 million) and Mondrian’s Composition ina 
Square with Red Corner ($5.06 million) 


of whom are doubtless more interested in 
the prestige that comes with the owner- 
ship of art than they are in the art 
itself. “A few years ago, there was only a 
handful of people who could bid $1 mil- 
lion,” says Art Dealer Richard Feigen. 
“Today you have unlimited billions, and 
at every one of these sales there are new 
faces.” 

Hoving does not view them kindly. 
“They could be bidding on pork bellies,” 
he says. But surely the allure of possess- 
ing something unique exerts a strong pull. 
When the annual income of top invest- 
ment bankers ranges between $1 million 
and $5 million and when takeover spe- 
cialists can make tens of millions of dol- 
lars on a deal, the ability to buy a Rolls- 
Royce or a Riviera villa is vouchsafed to 
many. Only one person ata time can own 
Mondrian’s Composition in a Square with | 
Red Corner. —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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protection. In addition, 
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Mac Is Back: Pass It On 





Some quarterbacks move teams beyond the line of scrimmage 


t least the Chicago Bears know what 

has technically been wrong with Jim 
McMahon, the most erudite of their four 
quarterbacks, who has written one book 
and read several others. He has a slight 
tear in the rotator cuff of his right shoulder 
McMahon said, “I knew something was in 
there,” though two arthroscopic examina- 
tions were required to find it. Missing him 
for six of eleven games, Coach Mike Ditka 
had frankly grown dubious. “Can you 
hear that?” whispered the quarterback, jig- 
gling his bad handle. “It sounds like 
somebody's walking around in wet shoes.” 

The Bears have watered down their 
stomp a little this year, skirting the likes 
of Detroit (13-7), Philadelphia (13-10) 
and Atanta (13-10), winning all the 
same. They have not only beaten but 
joined the media. A Bear without his own 
radio show has become an object of pity. 
McMahon, Ditka, Linebacker Mike Sing- 
letary—everyone but William (“the Re- 
frigerator”) Perry, it seems—have penned 
monographs to last season’s glory. Perry is 
thinking about a cookbook. 

Perry’s weight fluctuates from mildly 
incredible to phenomenally spectacular 
| and has risen far enough above 300 Ibs. to 
dim the defensive tackle’s offensive side- 
light, which had been so symbolic of Bear 
dominance. Ditka, who for the moment 
acknowledges the New York Jets as the 
N.F.L.’s foremost team, has pledged Per- 
ry will carry the ball again “as soon as 
his weight gets a little nearer to a vicin- 
ity we'd like.” Asked what vicinity it 





occupies now, Ditka replies, “Chicago.” 

This season’s odd shadow is being cast 
by Doug Flutie, the 5-ft. 9-in. quarterback 
from Boston College, whose Heisman Tro- 
phy two years ago appeared to have been 
sculpted to scale. After settling his seven- 
figure account with the dormant U.S. Foot- 
ball League, Flutie signed just a few weeks 
ago to back up Mike Tomezak, who backs 
up Steve Fuller, who backs up McMahon. 
General Manager Jerry Vainisi describes 
Flutie’s Chicago earnings as “less than 
Fuller, more than Tomezak,” who lately 
has done most of the playing. Two weeks 
ago, Flutie was hurried into the fray at 
Tampa Bay for a series of mishaps that 
prompted him to hurl himself on the 
ground in distress. “It was a chance to get 
Doug in the game as a Bear,” Ditka said. 
“That's what he is. He's a Bear.” 

Flutie is starting to feel like a Bear. “I 
was never a Chicago fan. I mean, I didn't 
even know all the names. I knew Walter 
Payton’s, of course. But I had to be intro- 
duced to [Defensive End] Dan Hampton.” 
For turning the wrong way on a hand-off 
and missing an open receiver in the end 
zone, Flutie was toasted by his teammates 
with choke signs all around. But the spirit 
was amazingly warm. “When I first came 
into the huddle, everyone’s head kind of 
popped up, and they all smiled as if to say, 
‘Here you go, kid.’ ” Since breaking his col- 
larbone 17 months ago in the New Jersey 
Generals’ final spring, Flutie had missed 
playing football. But back in a clubhouse 
again, he realized that his greater longing 
had been for a team. “Without a team, it’s 








strive for. When you're a quarterback, it’s 
particularly empty.” 

Particular quarterbacks move teams 
beyond the scrimmage line, as the best 
coaches know. San Francisco's Bill Walsh 
could make a serviceable quarterback out 
of an usher, but no one can be taught to lift 
a team the way Joe Montana raised the 
49ers 55 days after back surgery. “Armies 
work hard for Lancelot,” Guard Randy 
Cross says, “harder for King Arthur.” At 
38, oft-deposed Raider Jim Plunkett keeps 
coming back to reign in Los Angeles. 

Set to return against Green Bay this 
week, McMahon has not lost in 22 starts 
dating back to 1983. In 40 openings over 
three injury-prone years, he and the Bears 
are 36-4, and Ditka is as galled as several 
of the players. The thought of Mad Mc- 
Mahon riding to the season's rescue on his 


black chopper does not thrill anyone, es- | 


pecially the coach. “I don’t believe you're 
really that hurt,” Ditka told McMahon 
straight out before the diagnosis. “He's 
been Sybdil-izing a lot lately,” McMahon 
yawned, a coded reference to a multiple 
personality. “Why would I not want to 
throw a football? I have to go to practice 
anyway.” Personally opposed to practice, 
he ridicules the Bears’ lack of a heated fa- 
cility and their habit of shuttling to 
Champaign-Urbana or Suwanee, Ga. “If 
you want to be a Bear,” he likes to say, 
“it’s a good idea to get into the frequent- 
flyer program.” 

Diana Ditka thinks of the quarter- 
back as one of her sons: “He has the same 
hair, the same sunglasses, and he talks to 
Mike the same way.” “But who knows?” 
says McMahon. “We might be the Oak- 
land A’s. Maybe we'll kick and scream 
our way to three straight titles.” Who 
would bet against it? — By Tom Callahan 











like you're alone on an island. There’s no 
| one around to turn to, no common goal to 












From Flutie to McMahon, a riot of QBs. But 
only the hurting righthander in the polka dots 
can win a game Chicago would otherwise lose 
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arents, be wise and heed this advice: 

watch how your children spend their 
free time, because playful pursuits have a 
way of shaping adult occupations. Take 
Gary Larson. As a youngster growing up 
in Tacoma, Larson collected lizards, 
snakes, frogs, salamanders and one mon- 
key. Aided by his older brother, he regu- 








swamps. Once, for a change of pace, the 
Larson boys hauled sand into the base- 
ment and built a miniature Mojave com- 
plete with horned toads. Throughout it 
all, Larson’s parents remained remark- 
ably serene, even that day when Dad, a 
car salesman, came home and found his 
son’s 8-ft. boa constrictor curled up in the 
sewing machine. 

Today Larson is 36, but he still pur- 
sues an antic fascination with nature in 
his daily cartoon The Far Side, which ap- 
pears in 550 newspapers. Larson’s 
work has been collected in eight 
books (total copies: 5 million); his 
latest, The Far Side Gallery 2 (An- 
drews, McMeel & Parker; $9.95), is 
the nation’s top-selling trade pa- 
perback, according to Publishers 
Weekly. His sketches adorn T 
shirts, mugs, calendars and greeting 
cards. His creatures may not be as 
ubiquitous as Garfield or Snoopy, 
but then, Larson began selling his 
work only ten years ago. Says he of 
his rapid success: “It’s all sort of 
surreal.” 

That is also a good way to de- 
scribe The Far Side, an absurdist, 
sometimes sinister world where ani- 
mals do the unnatural (ie., act like 
humans) and often trump mankind along 
the way. A female moose, in a slip and 
curlers, hands the phone to her husband, 
sitting in his easy chair. “It’s the call 
of the wild,” she says. As a woman 
crouches to feed nuts to two squirrels, 
one of the furry creatures says to his 
companion, “I can’t stand it 
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larly flooded the backyard to create | 





The artist in his Seattle 














All Creatures Weird and Funny 





| Cartoonist Gary Larson views man and beast from The Far Side 


They're so cute when they sit like that.” 

Larson’s humans fare no better when 
dealing with their own kind. As two 
scholarly explorers approach a tribal hut, 
the occupants race around hiding the TV 
set and telephone and yelling, “Anthro- 
pologists! Anthropologists!” The Far Side 
is not for those who think Dagwood and 
Blondie stretch the limits of wackiness. 
Two pilots sit atop a large naked infant on 
a runway. Says one flyer to the control 
tower: “Fuel ... check. Lights . . . check. 
Oil pressure ... check. We've got clear- 
ance. O.K., Jack, let’s get this baby off the 
ground.” 

Though the young Larson liked to 
draw dinosaurs and gorillas, he did not 
dream of becoming a cartoonist. Instead, 
as a communications major at Washing- 
ton State University in Pullman, he hoped 
someday to save the world from mundane 
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advertising. As it turned out, the world 
was not ready for salvation when he grad- 
uated, so he played the banjo in a duo and 
worked at a music store. The latter job so 
depressed Larson that in 1976 he tempo- 
rarily quit to try his hand at drawing. In 
two days he sketched a few cartoons and 
sold them (six for $90) to a local maga- 
zine. Two years later the Seattle Times be- 











studio with a papier-maché friend 
“A strange juxtaposing of things . . . just happens.” 


gan running him regularly, followed by 
the San Francisco Chronicle in 1980. To- 


| day he is carried by the country’s largest 


papers, including the Chicago Tribune, 
the Los Angeles Times and the New York 
Daily News. 

Larson lives and works in a spa- 
cious Tudor-style house in suburban Se- 
attle. His artistic sensibility invades 
his home: a papier-maché python 
winds through the living room, and 
a bright green Paraguayan tree frog 
croaks in a terrarium. At Christmas 
a wreath festooned with a rubber chick- 
en hangs on the front door. Larson, 
clad usually in T shirt, jeans and 
running shoes, carries sketchbooks 
wherever he goes, doodling and jotting 
down phrases. But the hard labor takes 
place at the drawing board overlooking 
Union Bay, where he sits and stares, 
and stares and sits, until the ideas flow. 
“A strange juxtaposing of things takes 
place that I don’t understand,” says 
Larson. “It just happens.”” When it is 
not happening, he stops to strum his 
guitar; sometimes he works until 3 a.m. 
to meet a deadline. 

Larson credits Don Martin of Mad 
magazine, George Booth of The New 
Yorker and B. Kliban, famed for his cat 
cartoons, with influencing his style; his 
work also seems informed by the bloat- 
ed grotesqueries of Gahan Wilson (Play- 
boy, The New Yorker). Nonetheless, 
Larson's vision is like no other cartoon- 
ist’s. If a single theme animates his 
work, it is that man, for all his achieve- 
ments, is just one species on earth, and 
not always the wisest or strongest one. 
His prehistoric cave dwellers and 
chunky matrons with beehive hairdos 
and sequined glasses are vulnerable and 
foolish, while his cows and bears are 
wise and resourceful. “It’s wonder- 
ful that we live in a world in 
= which there are things that can eat 
= us,” says Larson. “It keeps us from 
getting too cocky.” 

Occasionally Larson’s editors 
censor his wit, deleting scatological 
references or asking him to soften 
a caption. If Larson is bothered by 
this, he also realizes that his 
warped humor is not typical fun- 
ny-page fare. In fact, he seems 
nonplussed that something as bi- 
zarre as The Far Side could be so 
popular or that he could be hand- 
somely paid for letting his imagi- 
nation race wild. “Maybe it’s my 
blue-collar background, but work 
meant to me that you come home cov- 
ered with sweat,” he says. “Now I just 
have to brush away the eraser shav- 
ings.” Larson may dirty his hands soon. 
He is thinking of turning his backyard 
into a swamp stocked with salamanders, 
frogs and koi. And, of course, childhood 
memories. By James Kelly. 
Reported by Michael Riley/Seattle 
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